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THE STUDY OF LATIN INSCRIPTIONS* 

The recent and very successful Third Inter- 
national Congress of Greek and Latin Epigra- 
phy, held at Rome in September 1957, affords 
clear indication of the importance currently ac- 
corded to the study of epigraphy by classicists 
of every interest.1 No historian, linguist, ar- 
chaeologist, palaeographer, numismatist, or phi- 
lologist is independent of the efforts of the epi- 
graphist. Since by definition Latin epigraphy is 
the study of the Latin language as it appears on 
such lasting materials as stone, metal, or ter- 
racotta, it is sometimes classed as a part of ar- 
chaeology or of palaeography. The current de- 
gree of specialization, however, which now as- 
signs the inscriptions on coins to the particular 


* Prof. Babcock’s paper is the second in a series (cf. J. 
W. Poultney, “Observations on the Italic Dialects and 
Latin,” CW 52 [1958-59] 33-37) in which specialists in 
various disciplines will present non-technical introductions 
to their subjects. It is hoped that these articles will prompt 
the reader to pursue the subjects further and that they 
will incidentally suggest practical use of the material in 
classroom teaching._-Ed 
1. The proceedings of the Congress have just been pub 
lished: Atti del Terzo Congresso Internationale di Epigra- 
fia Greca e Latina (Roma 4-8 Settembre 1957) (Rome 
“L’Erma” di Bretschneider, 1959) 

I owe thank to my Professor W Cc 
McDermott, for several helpful suggestions 


1 
colleague 


province of numismatics should perhaps suggest 
a more independent status for epigraphy. 
History of the Subject 

The study of inscriptions has assumed the 
complications of the science which epigraphy 
has become in the last century. From the days 


of the 9th century pilgrim (known only as 
Anonymus Einsiedlensis)2 whose collection of 80 
inscriptions viewed on his journey at Rome and 
Pavia forms the first known corpus of Latin 
inscriptions, epigraphy has passed through a 
long and varied history. The 14th century 
brought an awakening of interest in these tan- 
gible relics of antiquity; the intellectual stirrings 
of this and the following century led such men 
as Cola di Rienzi, ‘‘the last of the Roman tri- 
bunes,’’ Poggio Bracciolini, the indefatigable hu- 


2. From the monastery at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, where 
the 17th “father of palaeography,” Mabillon, 
found the manuscript 


century 


3. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy, ch. 2 (see infra, Bibliogra 


phy), has a convenient historical summary 
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manist, and the archaeologist, Ciriaco of An- 
cona, to copy and preserve records of inscrip- 
tions.4 The turn of the 16th century found col- 
lections of inscriptions being printed, and soon 
projects were being undertaken to assemble 
large scale corpora. Carelessness and inaccuracy 
marred the majority of these, but as time pass- 
ed certain monographs and collections of great 
value appeared, among them the work of Gae- 
tano Marini on the inscriptions of the Fratres 
Arvales (1795) and of Count Bartolommeo Bor- 
ghesi on the Capitoline Fasti (1818-1823). By 
the middle of the 19th century the way had 
been paved for the great Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum (CIL) on a plan proposed by Theo- 
dor Mommsen. Friedrich Ritsch] and Emil Hub- 
ner made use of drawn reproductions of inscrip- 
tions in their collections in 1862 and 1885, re- 
spectively, and Ernst Diehl in 1912 provided 
photographic material.° The photograph has, of 
course, become one of the standbys of the epi- 
graphist, as is amply demonstrated by the latest 
extensive collection of reproductions, the distin- 
guished Album of Dated Latin Inscriptions of 
A.E. and J.S. Gordon.® 


Reproductions 

In a study which is based essentially on 
materials located in, situ or in museums or private 
collections throughout the world, it is necessary 
that much be accomplished from descriptions 
and reproductions of the inscribed objects. Since 
the epigraphist cannot always go to the inscrip- 
tion, or, granted he has the inscription, 
since he cannot always stay with it while con- 
ducting his research, a number of devices for 
transporting the data of inscriptions have been 
developed, and many of them provide the stu- 
dent with almost identical copies of the inscrip- 
tion itself. These include plaster casts, ‘‘rubs,”’ 
squeezes, latex impressions, and photographs. 
Difficulties of execution and transportation ob- 
viously limit the use of plaster casts; but any- 
the remarkable collection of 
Gessi at the exhibition 
Rome knows what mir- 


seen 


one who has seen 
the Museo dei 
just south of 


casts in 
grounds 
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acles of reproduction can be accomplished. Bad 
surfaces or awkward position or location may, 
however, make the use of casts impossible. 
“Rubs” are accomplished by placing a relative- 
ly thin piece of paper over the inscription and 
gently filling in the inscribed field with a soft 
pencil or charcoal stick; the reproduction then 
shows the inscription in white outline and the 
prepared surface in black, somewhat in the man- 
ner of a simple negative. Some limitations of 
this process will be readily discerned: too rough 
a surface or too shallow inscription of the letters 
makes the reproduction indistinct. 


Squeezes 

The squeeze is one of the most widely used 
methods of obtaining data, and in general one 
of the most successful. It is obtained by placing 
a moderately wet piece of special absorbent pa- 
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per over the inscription and gently pounding it 
with a brush into all the inscribed and prepared 
surface. The paper is then allowed to dry in 
place, and, when dry, removed to provide a 
three-dimensional copy of the inscription almost 
identical on its reverse side with the original 
(there is a very slight shrinkage of the paper 
during the drying process). Squeeze paper so 
employed is amazingly durable, and can be roll- 
ed with care for transportation (but not folded 
or crushed). A carefully made squeeze under 
close examination can sometimes reveal data 
not observed on the original itself, and when 
photographed under proper lighting (in a stu- 
dio) may offer a better photographic reproduc- 
tion than is obtainable from the original. In re- 
cent years a variation of the squeeze has been 
developed with the use of liquid latex, which is 
applied in a thin layer to the surface of the in- 
scription, allowed to harden, and then removed 
to provide an exact reverse copy of the original. 
The position and condition of the inscription, 
of course, may rule out the latex “squeeze,” 
since the substance is liquid when applied; but 
for those inscriptions on which it can be used, 
the result is a flexible and almost indestructible 
reverse copy of great accuracy.? 

Finally, photographs provide an enormous 
amount of information on the shape, texture, 
style, and quality of the inscription, and fre- 
quently leave no doubt about the details of the 
writing. But bad surfaces or the inability to light 
the surface properly often reduce the value of 
the photograph. 

It must by now be clear that the epigraphist 
can seldom rely on any one means of contact 
with the inscription for accurate study, but 
should have several at his disposal. Armed with 
as many of these highly desirable weapons as 
possible, he is prepared to begin his study. 
Collection of Data 

Although the procedure may vary with the 
use to which the study is applied, the epigraphist 
will generally interest himself in certain speci- 
fic data. He will attempt to identify the material 
on which the inscription appears as closely as 
possible, and will take as accurate measure- 
ments of the whole object as shape or position 
allows. If the inscription is not in situ or im- 
planted in a museum wall, he will try to note 
any cuttings on the sides or back of the block 
or plaque which may aid in determining its 
original location, the method of attaching it, or 

W. K. Pritchett gives an informative report on _ his 
pioneering use of latex in Greek epigraphy in AJA 56 
(1952) 118-120 (pl. 5-6) and 57 (1953) 197-198 
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its use. Since many inscriptions on stone are 
carved in a prepared area which has_ been 
smoothed down to assure an even surface, he 
will measure the extent of such surface and 
t » depth to which it has been cut, at the same 
time noting and studying carefully any decora- 
tions or borders which may have been cut. If 
breaks or blemishes exist, measurements and 
descriptions of these should also be made; if 
there are several pieces of one inscription, the 
same process is applied to each fragment. 
Measurements 


When it comes to the examination of the 
inscription itself, it is fair to say that the epi- 
graphist will try to err in the direction of too 
many measurements and too much detailed des 
cription. Such a practice stems from at least 
two limitations in the study of inscriptions: 
the first, that the bulk of the actual work must 
usually be done when the epigraphist does not 
have the original inscription at hand; the sec- 
ond, that very many inscriptions are in incom- 
plete form, and it is difficult to tell in the ori- 
ginal contact with a fragmentary text what or 
how much data will be helpful in the conjecture 
and restoration of the whole. For similar rea- 
sons there is a tendency on the part of many 


epigraphists to publish extensive detail about 
the physical properties of an inscription on the 
assumption that some part of that detail may 
be of help to other students of antiquity in their 
own inquiries. 


What, then, are the data 
to use by the examiner of the 
primary goal, the establishment of a text 
be relatively simple, if the inscription is 
plete, the letters clear and unmarred by any 
blemish. If such is the case, note may be taken 
of measurements of the sizes of the letters 
width and depth of the cuttings (and sometimes 
angles of the cuttings), spacing of the text on 
the prepared surface and interspacing between 
the letters, and the style and frequency of “‘in- 
terpuncts” (small marks separating words 
usually placed not on the base line but midway 
between top and bottom of the letters). The 
style of the lettering will be observed and des 
cribed in some detail: how carefully and how 
uniformly the letters are made, to what extent 
they show the work of a craftsman, what pecu 
liarities of shape or design they may display. In 
the text itself, no detail overlooked in 
matters of spelling, abbreviation, grammar, or 
vocabulary, since all may be of value in putting 
the inscription to use. 


collected and put 
inscription? A 
may 
com 


can be 


If the inscription is fragmentary or marred 
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in any way, then such data can be applied to 
the filling in of the missing parts, ranging from 
fairly obvious single letters to gaps of several 
words or even lines, Often only parts of letters 
can be read, and the detailed study of the ex- 
tant letters allows fairly accurate conjecture of 
the missing letter. So also if one or more let- 
ters are missing, the study of spacing and size 
of letters can result in very probable conjecture 
as to how many letters are missing, and what 
they might have been. The final result of the 
investigation is printed in such a way as to show 
by conventional signs just what parts of the in- 
scription can be clearly read, what parts show 
fragmentary letters, and what must be rendered 
by conjecture. It is always wise when making 
use of epigraphical evidence to be certain that 
some particularly desirable bit of information is 
an actual or highly probable part of the inscrip- 
tion, and not the product of conjecture.® 
Classification 
Emil Hubner, whose volume of exempla was 
a monument in the history of the collection and 
evaluation of inscriptions,? established certain 
classifications which have remained standard 
until the present. The first of these classifica- 
tions is made on the basis of the subject matter 
of the inscription, the second describes the in- 
scription by the style of writing.!° In the first 
group there are two subdivisions, tituli and acta, 
Tituli, whose main purpose is to give informa- 


tion, include epitaphs, honorary inscriptions, sa- 


ellent exampl ) lescriptior 
nt of the 


rdo 
4 ( 
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cred dedications, inscriptions on public buildings, 
and those on portable or usable objects. Acta, on 
the other hand, are documentary in their na- 
ture, and provide permanent recording of treat- 
ies, laws, decrees of various bodies and officials, 
public and private documents of both sacred 
and profane content, and, perhaps since they 
are most conveniently grouped together, graffiti 
scratched on walls. 

It is beyond the scope of this discussion to 
attempt an illustration of all the extant types 
of inscriptions. In the examples which follow. an 
attempt has been made to select representative 
texts which may show something of the poten- 
tial of epigraphical evidence, and to suggest the 
variety of subject matter. Hubner’s divisions 
into tituli and acta have been observed, although 
there is no pretense to exhausting his categories. 
Tituli: Epitaphs 

By far the most numerous of the tituli are 
the epitaphs, which range from the simple state- 
ment of the name of the deceased crudely in- 
scribed on a bit of stone or marble to an elab- 
orate statement of the career and honors, with 
perhaps a comment on the harshness of death 
and a request that the living help to secure 
the immortality of the dead by reading and not- 
ing the inscription. The poor made extensive use 
of burial societies which provided cheap and yet 
adequate insurance for necessary arrange- 
ments.!! There exist countless inscriptions from 
such burials in premises provided by associa- 
tions or by the heads of great households for 
slaves and freedmen. The burial chambers so 
employed were called columbaria, since their 
niches for cinerary urns resembled dove-cotes. 
Information obtainable from such inscriptions 
is invaluable in the study of middle and !uwer 
class occupations, racial origins, and the com- 
position of the great households. A technique of 
buying a family “plot”, i.e., a part of a burial 
chamber owned by a group, is illustrated by 
this inscription from a complex of chambers 
outside Rome: 


tertiam 
it ab 
XII 


partem 


mat er 
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Apparently the group of twelve owners found 
it advisable to reorganize and admit a thirteenth, 
M. Antonius Philomusus, a freedman (/. for 
libertus) of a M. Antonius, and his wife, Pom- 
peia Zosima, who had been the slave of a Gnaeus 
Pompeius. This family purchased space for 10 
ollae, or containers for ashes, from the socii. 
This group of chambers was in use during the 
lst century of the empire (ei for long 71 extends 
into Augustan times). Relation to the families 
of the triumvirs is possible, but not certain. 

A proper epitaph may include nothing more 
than the name of the deceased, usually including 
the name of his father or, if he is a slave or 
freedman, the name of his present or former 
master. If a woman’s epitaph, it may also in- 
clude her husband’s name, as in the instance 
of the famous epitaph of Caecilia Metella, 
daughter of the consul of 69 B.c. and daughter- 
in-law of the triumvir Crassus, on the great 
tomb along the Appian Way: 


Caeciliae 
Q. Cretici f 
Metellae Crassi 
(CIL VI 
‘(The tomb) of Caecilia Metella, daughter of O 


1274, Dessau 881) 
(Caecil- 
ius Metellus) Creticus, (wife) of Crassus.” 

Very often, however, additional information 
is supplied, such as the age at time of death, 
occupation, date of death, the reason for death, 
and the name and relationship of the survivor 
who set up the inscription, perhaps with an ex- 
pression of the latter’s sorrow or the deceased’s 
high qualities. It is not uncommon for the in- 
scription to read in the first person, and often 
the passer-by (viator) or stranger (hospes) is 
addressed and asked to note the contents of the 
epitaph, think about the deceased, or respect 
his burial place. Occasionally some comment on 
death or the circumstances of death may be 
made, as in this rather arch epitaph from Rome, 
now at Senigallia: 

d. m 
T. Flavius 
Martialis hi 
situs est. quod edi: 
bibi, mecum habe(o) 
quod reliqui 

perdidi 
a(nnos 


v (ixit) ) LXXX 


sau 81 55a)12 


(CIL VI 181 Des 


12. d.m. or d.m.s. at the head of an epitaph stands for 
dis manibus (sacrum), and effects the general consecration 
of the inscription to the collective spirits of the dead 


Sometimes the particular spirit is in some way singled out 


Verse inscriptions are quite common in epi- 
taphs, and may occur in several meters, but 
most commonly in hexameters or the elegiac 
distich. The entire epitaph may be in verse, but 
very often the details may be added in prose, 
as in the following inscription found near Rome 
along the Via Praenestina: 

d. m 
M. Romani 


rhetoris eloquii Latini 


lovini 


Conditus hac Romanius / est tellure Iovinus 


docta loqui doctus / quique loqui docuit 
Manibus infernis / si vita est gloria vitae,/ 


vivit et hic nobis ut Cato vel Cicero./13 


M. Iunius Severus et 
Romania Marcia 

heredes bene merenti 

fecerunt 

(CIL V 33904, Dessau 7773) 


As Christian inscriptions become common 
the language of Christianity enters the epitaph, 
and numerous symbols (e.g. dove, palm, lamb, 
the chi rho monogram representing the Greek 
Christos, and the alpha and omega) appear. This 
late inscription from the great cemetery (cata- 
combs) of Pope St. Callistus outside Rome is 
notable for including the name of an early pope 
(352-366) : 

Defuncta est Euplia quar 
Maias, que fuit 
deposita in pace sub Libe 


tu idus annoru 
m quinque 


rloO papa 
(Diehl 966)14 


Tituli: Honorary 

The honorary inscription, a second class of 
tituli, may occure on a statue base, on a plaque 
identifying the likeness of a distinguished an 
cestor (an elogium), or perhaps on a tomb, 
where it acts as a sepulchral inscription also. 
Although the earlier honorary inscriptions seem 
to have been relatively brief, it became custom- 
ary to include in them all the offices held and 
distinctions won by the individual. The more 
formal of the elogia, which ceased to be limit- 
ed to ancestral records and were used by the 
by placing the name of the decea 
the next inscription of M. Ron 
tence quod ; perdid may be 
septenarius (Dessau) 
13. Printed as distichs 
broken uy 


-d in the genitive (see 


Jovinus). The 


scription are 
14. This indicates the 
scriptiones Latinae 

vols (Berlin 1924/5-1 
have awkward pacing 
final consonants (quartu-m) ; 


for quae) are commor 
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state to honor its distinguished citizens, often 
added the accomplishments of the person hon- 
ored; so the Augustan elogium of Appius Claud- 
ius Caecus, the censor of 312, mentions in addi- 
tion to his offices and military accomplishments 
his distinction in preventing the Senate from 
coming to terms with Pyrrhus of Epirus, his 
construciion of the Appian Way, and his build- 
ing of a temple to Bellona (Dessau 54). 

It is from the honorary inscription that we 
much of our knowledge of the admini- 
strative, military, and religious functions of 
the Roman citizen and soldier. The following 
example, honoring C. Ummidius Durmius Quad- 
ratus, is given in its abbreviated form, and then 
with the Latin supplied in full, and finally 
translated: 


obtain 


lio C. f. Ter. Durn 
CO X\ 
Caesaris Aug prov 
n Ilyrico 
Aug. in Sy | 
divi Aug ‘ Caesar 
pr. aer., Xvir. stlit. 1ud 


if I 


curatl 
fru dandi ex 
(CILX 5182, De 


Teretina (tribu) 


praet 


Gai filio 
onsuli, quinde 


August! 
Ilyrico 


iber: (Caesar 
1 Claudi it 


ypri, Quaestori liv 


1 
urd 


Augusti 


vedils 
thitibu judicar 


curator 


tabularum publi im, praefect 


This handsome inscription was found at 
Casinum (modern San Germano, in southern 
Latium just below Cicero’s birthplace of Arpi- 
well illustrates the senatorial cursus 
the early empire, and reveals the 
involved method of listing the var- 
ious offices and distinctions of the individual. 
The name is quite regular, including his praeno- 
men, nomen, filiation, tribe, and coqnomina. 
There follow in common fashion his highest civil 
office and his highest priest- 


num). It 
honorum of 


sometimes 


the consulship, 
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hood, the quindecimvirate. Then the extraordin- 
ary offices (those not part of the cursus honor- 
um to be held in prescribed order) are listed in 
ostensibly chronological order, from the govern- 
orship of Lusitania to that of Cyprus; next, 
in ascending order, come the junior offices of 
the cursus, quaestorship, aedileship (optional), 
and praetorship; finally, by exception, the of- 
fice preliminary to the cursus (the minor judge- 
ship), followed by two extraordinary minor ap- 
pointments which Ummidius probably held as 
an ex-aedile or an ex-praetor. A somewhat more 
usual order would have listed the decemvirate 


before the quaestorship, and the two extraordin- 
ary offices with the various governships as they 
were held. It is likely that the rather extensive 
provincial activities of Ummidius were inten- 
tially given prominence, as were the three im- 
portant offices of the cursus; hence the appar- 
ent displacement of the last three offices listed. 


Tituli: Dedicatory 


A third major group of tituli is called dedi- 
catory, and is comprised of those inscriptions 
on objects or buildings which are consecrated 
to the gods. The range of objects is great, in- 
cluding, 7.a., temples, altars, and statues of the 
gods, plaques, cups and small images dedicated 
to the god, and any item belonging to the god 
or his temple. The inscriptions may, particwarly 
in the early period or on small objects, consist 
only of the name of the god in the dative or 
genitive case, or may include the name of the 
donor, the reason for the donation, some quali- 
fications of either name or reason, and the like. 
As is to be expected in a religious practice with- 
in the formalized medium of inscriptional writ- 
ing, a group of formulae, often in abbreviation, 
became common in dedicatory inscriptions, e.g., 
d(ono) d(edit), viotum) l(ibens) s(olvit), e(a) 
v(oto), tlestamento) f(ieri) i(ussit). Sacrum 
very frequently appears with the god’s name in 
the dative case, as [(ovi) O(ptimo) M(aximo) 
s(acrum ). 


The two inscriptions which follow, although 
technically dedicatory in ciassification, have 
been selected as much for their historical in- 
terest as for their qualities as dedications to 
deities. Tacitus (Agricola 3) and Pliny (Fpp. 
9.13.4) both speak of the restoration of liberty 
by the newly elected emperor Nerva after the 
assassination of Domitian in September of A.D. 
96. Nerva himself issued coin types bearing the 


But 
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legend Libertas publica. Not long after his ac- 
cession the Senate seems to have authorized a 
commemoration of the end of the tyranny with 
this inscription to Liberty placed on the Capito- 
line and described there by the 9th century 
Anonymus Hinsiedlensis: 
Libertati ab imp. Nerva Caf[esJarfe] Aug., anno ab 
urbe condita DCCCXXXXIIX XIIII [K.] Oclt.], 
restitu[{tae]} s. p. q. R 
(CIL VI 472, Dessau 274) 

“The senate and the people of Rome to Liberty restor- 
ed on the 18th of September in the year of the city 848 
by Imperator Nerva Caesar Augustus.” 

Of almost equal interest as both a dedicatory 
and honorary inscription is one of exactly 100 
years later, also on the Capitoline at Rome. 
When L. Septimius Severus established himself 
as emperor in 193, he felt the need to secure 
his position by creating some connection be- 
tween his family and that of the recently (192) 
concluded Antonine dynasty. Therefore, in the 
early years of his reign, he proclaimed himself 
the son by adoption of the late emperor Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180) and hence brother to the 
latter’s son and successor Commodus. This au- 
thorized Severus to claim descent through the 
tong line of adoptions from Nerva. His inscrip- 
tions, therefore, sometimes trace that descent 
back step by step to Nerva, of whom he becomes 
the great-great-great-grandson (adnepos). In 
196, to commemorate Nerva’s accession (and, 
or course, to emphasize his own connection with 
the deified Nerva), Severus set up the follow- 
ing: 

Divo Nervae 
atavo 
imp. Caes. L. Septimius 
Severus Pius 
Pertinax Aug 
Arabicus Adiabenicus 
pont. max., trib. pot. IIII 
imp. VIII, cos. I, p.p 
(CIL VI 954, Dessau 418) 
Some Means of Dating 

Methods of dating in Latin inscriptions vary 
somewhat, but in the republican era the years 
from the founding of the city, 753 B.C., or the 
name of the two consuls of the year are usually 
employed. When the empire is established it 
becomes possible to date an inscription by list- 
ing the honors of the emperor, in addition to 
criteria previously used. Severus was consul for 
the second time in 194, but was proclaimed im- 
perator (for military accomplishments of his 
armies) for the eighth time in 196, and held 
the tribunicia potestas for the fourth time from 
10 Dec. 195 to 9 Dec. 196. He seems to have as- 
sumed the title of pontifex maximus on his ac- 


cession, and Pertinazx in 193, p(ater) p(atriae) 
in the following year, and Pius, Arabicus, Adia- 
benicus (conqueror of the Adiabeni) in 195. 
Hence the styling of the emperor in this in- 
scription is cumulative up to the date of 9 Dec. 
196; on the next day he would be styled trib. 
pot. V. 
Tituli: Other Types 

The other types of tituwli should be mention- 
ed, although they need not be illustrated. The 
first is that group of inscriptions which is 
found on public buildings and public works pro- 
viding such information as the name of the 
donor, his honors, the source of funds for the 
project, the actual work undertaken, and the 
date. A temple may be restored, a bridge built, 
an aqueduct cleaned out and returned to use, 
a theatre constructed. In this category belong 
the many milestones placed beside the roads 
to indicate their construction or repair. Final- 
ly, there are many portable or usable objects 
which bear inscriptions for purposes of identi- 
fication or information. Waterpipes, tiles, tokens 
of all kinds, brooches, utensils, weights and 
measures, and bulk metals are examples of the 
materials which may be marked to denote -own- 
ership, dimensions, producer, or purpose. 
Acta 

The acta are essentially the public records 
of Rome and have been vital to our knowledge 
of laws, treaties, decrees, religious organizations, 
magisterial lists, grants of citizenship, wills, and 
the many other documentary items. A fine ear- 
ly example is the decree of L. Aemilius Paullus, 
praetor in Further Spain in 189 B.c., which 
frees the Lascutani from their position as slaves 
or subordinates of the people of Hasta: 

L. Aimilius L. f. inpeirator d 
utei quei Hastensium 
in turri Lascutana habitarent 

leiberei « agrum oppidumqu 
quod ea tempestate posedisent 
item habereque 

iousit, dum poplus senatusq uc 

Romanus vellet. Act 

a.d. XIi k. Febr 

I. e., “L(ucius) Aemilius Luci) f(iliu 
uti qui Hastensium servi in turri La 
ju(e) que 
ite! i idere habereque 

vellet. Act(um) 
XII K(alendas) Febr(uarias) 
(CIL I 5041, Dessau 15) 

This bronze plaque is typical of many on which 
decrees, laws senatus consulta, and other docu- 
ments were inscribed. Of similar value are the 
lists of magistrates and priests and the calen- 
dars which reveal so much of the public reli- 
gious and economic life. 


creivit 


servel 
ssent 
possidere 


1 castret 


de¢ revit 


tarent 
pestate posse dissent 


liberi essent; agrum ppidu 


populus senatusque Romanu 


a(nte) d(iem) 
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Finally, made of 
the acta describing certain special and 
particularly those of one of the great moments 
of the Augustan age. To those for whom the in- 
frequent appearance of the great literary figures 
of Rome on her monuments had been a disap- 
pointment, the discovery in 1890 of eight frag- 
ments of a large inscription describing the noted 
Ludi Augustus in 17 B.C., was 
highlighted reading of the following 
tatement 


mention must certainly be 
events, 


Saeculares of 
by the 


patr 1 


inerunt; eof{ de }mque 


) Horf{ at }iu Flaccu 
(CIL VI 32323, Dessau 5050) 

Without a doubt the appearance of Horace’s 
name on this monument and the reference t 
the performance of his Carmen Saeculare 
eclipsed for many the great importance of this 
whole documentation of the Augustan ludi and 
of the companion inscription describing in sim- 
ilar terms the ludi saeculares conducted by Sep- 
timius Severus in A.D. 204. 


have 


Bibliography 

It is difficult in brief compass to give even a 
selective bibliography for Latin epigraphy. Such 
a listing has been provided in the most conven- 
ient handbook, Latin Epigraphy: An Intreduc- 
tion to the Study of Latin Inscriptions, by Sir 
John Edwin Sandys, ed. 2, revised by S. G. 
Campbell (Cambridge 1927). This useful 
has long been out of print, and there is need for 
a new revision with updating of materials, or 
for a comprehensive new introduction to Latin 
epigraphy. Certain selected items may be list- 
ed for addition to the bibliography of Sandys- 
Campbell: 


book 


ile to 


articular note 1 


Attilio 


Degr 
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cond part of libertus and the first part of librarius. 


A new edition of the Prosopographia Imperii 

ui saec. I II III, which appear in 1933 un 

r the editorship of E. Groag and A. Stein, is being 

ontinued by the Academy of Letters; in 1952 

Part IV, fas letter G) appeared Fas« 2, dated 
1958 work through the letter H. 


began te 


exter 


(6) One of the most notable achievements of recent 
holarship is T.R.S. Broughton’s Magistrates of the Ri 
man Republic, Vol. I (in collaboration with Marcia | 
Patterson) (509-100 B.c.), 1951, and Vol. II (99-31 
1952, published in New York as Monograph 15:1 
American Philological Association. A supplement 
preparation. Prof. Broughton 


in the makes 
extensive use of inscriptional evidence in tl invaluabl 


course ot 


prosopog hi ] } 
pre pographnical WOrK 


(7) Vol. IV of E. H. Warmington’ 
Library Remains of Old Latin 
Archaic Insc mptions The 


translation, 1 


Loeb Classical 
concerned with 
facing 


extensive and 


(8) Attilio Degra Inscriptiones Latinae Liberae Rei 
Publicae (Florence; ‘‘La Nuova Italia,” 1957) is a first 
rate collection of republican inscriptions with Latin con 
mentary and should be useful as a text. (Rev. CW 52 
[1958-59] 18 by H. W. Benario.) 


(9) I Eptg Latine, by Raymond Bloch ( Paris 
Presses Universitaires France, 1952; paperback) is an 
extremely effective p-to-date introduction to Latin 
epigraphy. It survey field in the brief extent of 112 


small pages | 


rraphie 


but it is stimulating and provides a good first 
I I 


ster 


International Association for Classi 
cal Archaeology began its annual bulletin, Fasti Archaeol 
ogici, published at Florence, which includes the year’s work 


t 
in epigraphy reports 


(10) In 1946 the 


among it 

These few bibliographical notes are but a 
selection of new aids to the study of Latin in- 
scriptions. The scholarship in epigraphy is in- 
tensive and increasing, with French, Italian, 
and American scholars contributing particularly 
effective work. For an impression of the inter- 
national interest in the field, and for a kaleido- 
scopic view of the potential of current epigraph- 
ical studies, one need only examine the Atti of 
the Epigraphical Congress of 1957 to be con- 
vinced that here is a thriving area of classical 
studies. 


CHARLES L. BABCOCK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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barnes & noble! books 


The name Barnes & Noble has long been synonymous with educational books. The following 
titles on the B&N publishing list are of particular interest to classics teachers, either as teach- 
ing aids or for the professional library. 





2 
hee ee ;. inexpensive paperbacks 


LATIN: An Introductory Course for College Students. By Freperic M. WHEELOCK. $1.95 


[his popular book in the College Outline Series is widely adopted in colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Offers a clear, engaging presentation of grammar, syntax, and vocab- 
ulary. Exercises are based on the actual writings of ancient authors. Recommended as a basic 
or supplementary textbook; as a self-study manual for students and adult laymen; or as a review. 
‘In my opinion, this book more nearly meets the serious need for a college elementary text than 
any which has seen the light so far, and, despite its unpretentious appearance, might well become 
the standard text wherever students of mature purpose wish to learn Latin. It outdistances it 
nearest competitor by far i Robert J. Leslie, The Classical Journal. 


WORLD LITERATURE (Vol. I): Greek, Roman, Oriental & Medieval Classics 


By BuckNer B. TRAWICK $1.50 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION (Vol. I): to 1500. By Warrier KircuNner. In preparation 


Tentative price, $1.95 


ee i. = e scholarly | a Se ” 


ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. SERVICE IN THE POST-MARIAN ROMAN 
By JuLEs TOuTAIN. $6.50 ARMY. By R. E. SmitH. Ready 1959 $ 
MORAL VALUES IN THE ANCIENT WORLD CLAUDIUS THE EMPEROR AND HIS 
By JOHN FERGUSON $5.00 ACHIEVEMENTS. By A. D. MoMIGLIANO 
HISTORY OF GREECE By Cyrit E. Ropinson In preparation 
(9th ed.) $4.00 ' - 1c i ) 
ECONOMICS OF ANCIENT GREECE sieaieepiinnesieiattiar sini ateaiiaat chine 
By HuMFREY MICHELL. $8.50 ; en ey _— wih ote 
GREEK TRAGEDY: A Literary Study ee Pie 
By Humpureey D. F. Kitto om: a i 
GREEK POLITICAL THEORY: Plato and Hi THE SIX MAIN AES COINAGES O} 
Predecessors. By ERNEST BARKER. $6.00 AUGUSTUS. By MictarL Grant $5.50 
ATHENA PARTHENOS AND ATHENA POLIAS STOICS AND SCEPTICS 
By J. C. HERINGTON. $2.25 By Epwyn BEVAN $4.50 
ARISTOTLE. By WiL.tiam D. Ross. $4.50 MUIR’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND CLASSICAI 
ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS FOR ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by Grorce GoopaL. & 
READERS. By H. RackHam. $2.00 R. F. TREHARNE. S275 
THE POLITICAL PLAYS OF EURIPIDES A BOOK OF MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 
By GUNTHER ZUNTZ $4.00 By He_ten WapDeELI (paper) $1. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME: From the Ori MEDIEVAL LATIN LYRICS 
gins to the Close of the Golden Age By HELEN WADDELI $3.0/ 
By JoHN WiGHt Durt $8.75 POETRY IN THE DARK AGES 
FREEDMEN IN THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE By He_ten WapDeLI $1.50 
By A. M. Dur: $5.00 ST. ANSELM OPERA OMNIA. Edited by 
AUXILIA OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL ARMY Dom Francis De Saces Scumitt, O.S.B 


By G. L. CHEESMAN, Ready 1959 $5.00 (6 Vols.) 50 00 


Published by 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR., 1895-1958 


Casper John Kraemer, Jr., Professor of Ar- 
chaeology and Classics at New York University, 
died suddenly in New York on November 5, 1958. 
At the time of his death, he was devoting his 
extraordinary energy and enthusiasm to the 
presentation of a television course on classical 
civilization. 

His long association with New York Uni- 
versity began in 1913, when he came there as 
a student. By 1918 he had joined the faculty of 
the university, by 1922 had received his Ph.D., 
and by 1930 had become full professor and 
chairman of the Department of Classics. 

For two years he was editor of The Classical 
Weekly and for ten years was a member of the 
Editorial Board of Archaeology. He was co- 
editor of the Research Series of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, a director of 
the Colt Archaeological Institute, and editor of 
the Prentice-Hall Classical Series. Interested in 
the production of films, he became a collabora- 
tor for Encyclopedia Britannica Films, and Con- 
sultant on Archaeological Films for the New 
York University Film Library. In 1954 he co- 
produced and performed a series of television 
programs called Here Is the Past, followed in 
1956 by another series Yesterday’s Worlds, 

He was co-author of the volume known as 
The Cornell Papyri, editor of The Complete 
Works of Horace, and author of numerous arti- 
cles on papyrology and classical antiquity. His 
most recent publication, Hacavations at Nessa- 
na, Vol. Ill, appeared a few months before his 
death. 

From 1936 to 1938 The Classical Weekly 
benefited from his scholarship and leadership. 
Aware of its unique position as a weekly publi- 
cation, he conceived of it “as a medium for 
prompt and authoritative information on books 
and articles in the classical field.’”’ It was his 
aim to publish as many book reviews as space 
permitted, together with comprehensive lists of 
recent publications in every part of the field. 
When he resigned as editor, The Classical Week- 
ly had a balanced budget and had gained many 
new and loyal subscribers 
A teacher of great talent and wide interests, 
he brought his students a picture of the ancient 
world as a real world in which real people lived 
and worked. Possessed of a magnetic personality 
and boundless enthusiasm, he conveyed his own 
feeling for archaeology and 
papyrology and numisma- 
¢ very 


appreciation and 
history, for 
and Suetonius 


ancient 


tics, for and for 


Terence 


thing he taught. He was a scholar and a very 
great man, who will be missed by everyone 
who knew him. 
GEORGIANA REYNOLDS 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
RECENT WORK ON HORACE 
(1945-1957) 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

My survey article published in the March 
issue (CW 52 [1958-59] 167-188) was already 
in print when the appearance of L’Année Philo- 
logique 28 (1957) suggested the incorporation 
of some items among the following addenda and 
corrigenda: 

Pp. 170-172: 3A. Horace’s Life and Works: 
General: E. Turolla’s four essays, mentioned at 
the end of this section, are republished articles. 
The place and date of publication of this work 
were Catania 1956. 

P. 172: 3B. Augustus (and Rome): M. Bro- 
zek’s article, mentioned in the last paragraph 
of this subsection, has additional pages (119f., 
173-184, 208). 

P. 174: 3C. Philosophy: K. J. Reckford, ‘‘Hor- 
ace, Augustan and Epicurean,” HSPh 63 (1958) 
524-526, a summary of a dissertation, deserves 
a footnote. So too, under Town and Country Life 
does G. Petrocchi, Orazio, Tivoli e la societa di 
Augusto (Rome 1958). 

FP. 214,:¢ol, 2; 1.9 4.0.: 
“Herrmann.” 

Pp. 176-179: 4B. Individual Odes: 1.1: L. 
Penagos, Humanidades 1 (1949) 83-94, provides 
an aesthetic interpretation. 1.7: F. Rebelo 
Goncalves and W. de Sousa Medeiros, Huphro- 
syne 1 (1957) 195-201, again discuss ambiquam 
(vs. 29). 1.37: Frere Léon-Marcien, LEC 24 
(1956) 330-348, considers the treatment of Ac- 
tium here and elsewhere in the Roman poets. - 
3.6: P. Colaclides, Athena 61 (1957) 94-103, is 
concerned with the structure; A. Graur, Studii 
si Cerc. Ist. Veche 1 (1950) 185f., regards portare 
fustis (vs. 41) as the action of cowherds. 3.30: 
B. M. Stevanovic, ZAnt 7 (1957) 245-247, denies 
situ (vs. 2) the meaning of ‘decay’; L. Justo 
tamos, Huphrosyne 1 (1957) 207-212, considers 
that Dawnus (vs. 11) was a watercourse. 4.8: 
N. Terzaghi, RAL 8th ser. 11 (1956) 265-278, 
regards this ode as spurious. 

P. 179, n. 23 (1958 titles): 
V. Poschl, HSPh 63.333-346; 3.14: W. Notzel, 
RAM 101.285-287; Epod. 16.: W. Schmid, Philo- 
logus 102.93-102 (on the construction of vss. 15- 


for ‘‘Hermann”’ read 


Add: Odes 3.1: 
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16). Publications so far in 1959 concern Odes 
1.2: S. Commager, AJPh 80.37-55; and 1.5: R. 
Storrs, Ad Pyrrham, ‘a polyglot collection of 
translations” (London, New York, and Toronto: 
Oxford University Press.)1 

Pp. 179f.: 5B. Individual Satires: 1.10: G. 
Rambelli (noticed p. 180) regards the eight pre- 
fatory lines as an interpolation; A. Ronconi, 
SIFC 29 (1957) 124f., suggests exornatus instead 
of exoratus (vs. 6a). 

P. 180: 6B. Individual Epistles: 1.1 A. Guzzo, 
RAL 8th ser. 12 (1957) 31-38, comments on the 
precept of Aristippus (vss. 18f.). 

P. 183: 8. Stylistics and Style: J. Echave- 
Sustaeta, “‘Anotationes al estilo horaciano. El 
secreto del Beatus ille,’’ is summarized in ECldés 
4 (1957) 180. 

Pp. 184f.: 2. Manuscripts: J. J. Savage, Scrip- 
torium 10 (1956) 177-181, considers that a mar- 
ginal note in B (Bernensis 363) citing Sat. 1.1.69- 
70 is by Johannes Scotus. 

P. 186: 11. Ancient Authors after Horace: 
Add: Prudentius. A. Salvatore, “Qua ratione 
Prudentius, aliqua Cathemerinon libri carmina 
conscribens, Horatium Vergiliumque imitatus 
sit,’ AFLN 6 (1956) 119-140, discusses Hora- 
tian reminiscences, particularly in Cath. 3, 5, and 
8. 

Pp. 186-188: 12. Horace’s Influence on Later 
TAterature: G. Highet’s The Classical Tradition 
(New York and London 1949) is of course in- 
valuable. To England add E. Pittermann, Beob- 
achtungen beim Vergleich von, Popes Imitations 
of Horace mit threr Vorlage (Diss. Marburg 
1956). 


P. 188, col. 1, 1. 22; for ‘Notzel’” read 
‘“Notzel.’”’ 


Thus, since 1945, Horatian studies have be- 
come increasingly interpretative. Perhaps their 
greatest need now is for a new commentary 
which will sift the more from the less valuable 
and place Horace still more securely in his Au- 
gustan environment. Among individual works, 
the Ars Poetica seems most to require revalua- 
tion in the English-speaking countries.? 

ROBERT J. GETTY 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 





THE CW SURVEY ARTICLES 

Professor Getty's article is the 24th in the CW 
series. The earlier papers have been 

E. H. Haight, “Notes on Recent Publications 
about the Ancient Novel,” CW 46 (1952-53) 233- 
ye 

G. M. Kirkwood, “A Survey of Recent Pub- L 
lications Concerning Classical Greek Lyric Poetry,” 
CW 47 (1953-54) 33-42, 49-54. 

W. Allen, Jr., “A Survey of Selected Ciceronian 
Bibliography, 1939-1953," CW 47 (1953-54) 129- 
139, 

P. MacKendrick, ““Herodotus: The Making of 
a World Historian,” CW 47 (1953-54) 145-152. 

E. L. Minar, Jr., “A Survey of Recent Work 
in Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” CW 47 (1953-54) 161- 
170, 177-182. 

A. K. Michels, “Early Roman Religion, 1945- 
1952” CW 48 (1954-55) 25-35, 41-45. 

G. F. Else, ““A Survey of Work on Aristotle's 
Poetics, 1940-1954," CW 48 (1954-55) 73-82. 

C. W. Mendell, “Tacitus: Literature 1948- 
1953,° CW 48 (1954-55) 121-125. 

A. G. McKay, “A Survey of Recent Work on 
Aeschylus,” CW 48 (1954-55) 145-150, 153-159. 

P. De Lacy, “Some Recent Publications on 
Epicurus and Epicureanism,”” CW 48 (1954-55) 
169-177 

F. M. Combellack, “Contemporary Homeric 
Scholarship: Sound or Fury?”, CW 49 (1955-56) 
17-26, 29-44, 45-55. 

H. W. Miller, “A Survey of Recent Euripidean 
Scholarship, 1940-1954," CW 49 (1955-56) 81-92 

C. T. Murphy, “A Survey of Recent Work on 
Aristophanes and Old Comedy,” CW 49 (1955-56) 
201-211 

W. S. Anderson, “Recent Work in Roman 
Satire (1937-55), CW 50 (1956-57) 33-40 

F. M. Wassermann, “Thucydidean Scholarship, 
1942-1956," CW 50 (1956-57) 65-70, 89-101 

H. C. Schnur, “Recent Petronian Scholarship,” 
CW 50 (1956-57) 133-136, 141-143 

G M Kirkwood, A Review of Recent 
Sophoclean Studies (1945-1956), CW 50 (1956 
57) 157-172 

T. G. Rosenmeyer, “Platonic Scholarship. 1945 
1955," CW 50 (1956-57) 173-18 85-196, 197 
201, 209-211 

S. E. Smethurst, 

Philosophical Work 
CW 51 (1957-58) 1-4, 24, 32 

H. S. Long, “A_ Bibliographical Survey of 
Recent Work on Aristotle (194 ); CW 51 
(1957-58) 47-51, 57-60, 69-76, 96-98, 117-119, 
160-162, 167f., 193f., 204-209 

G. E. Duckwo 
(1940-1956),” 


123-128, 151-155 
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CHREMES’ ILLNESS: PHORMIO 574 
Chremes and Demipho, brothers of each 
other and fathers of Phaedria and Antipho, re- 
pectively, return more or less simultaneously 
to Athens from separate trips; Chremes from 
Lemnos whither he had gone to bring back his 
daughter and her mother to whom he had been 
secretly married; and Demipho from Cilicia 
whither an old friend had urged him to visit, 
‘promising him everything but mountains of 
gold (68).’’ During their elders’ absence the two 
sons had become variously involved with girls, 
Antipho to the extent of having married a pen- 
niless waif as the result of an uncontested law- 
uit engineered by the resourceful parasite Phor- 
mio, who, incidentally, is basically a very differ- 
ent character from typical Plautine parasites 
like Peniculus, Ergasilus, and Artotrogus.! 

At v. 231 Demipho arrives in Athens, infuri- 
ated to hear of his son’s indiscretion. Then at 
v. 567 Chremes returns; he and Demipho enter 
together from the port. Chremes explains that 
he did not bring his long-lost daughter with him 
because, when he reached Lemnos, he_ had 
found that she and her mother had already gone 
to Athens to search for him on their own initia- 
tive: 

Demipho: Then why on earth did you hang 

around so long after you had heard that? 

Chremes: I was delayed by sickness. 


Demipho: How did you catch that? or what 


was it? 

Chremes: Don’t ask! Old age itself is an 
illness. But I heard from a sailor who brought 
them that the had arrived safely at 


Athens 


ladies 


the accustomed theater-goer of 
Terence’s Rome or Apollodorus’ Athens needed 
no more than the above hint to realize that the 
former Miss Chremes and the present Mrs. An- 
and the same, and that she 
would later be revealed as a genuine Athenian 
citizen of socially correct connections. But why 
the it a real element in the plot, or 


merely real 


Of course 


tipho were one 


illness? Is 
a space-filling irrelevancy? It is a 
element which could not be omitted. 

Demipho himself points up the obvious fact 
that Chremes had learned that his birds 
were was to his interest not to linger 
at Lemnos another con- 
indicates the 


philander- 


once 
flown, it 
And Chremes also, in 
nection a few lines later (585-7) 
importance to himself of keeping his 


ings from the knowledge of his other wife, a 
wealthy Athenian. Surely under these circum- 
stances the presence of the two Lemnian ladies 
looking for him in his own city, even under 
his Lemnian alias of Stilpo, required his imme- 
diate attention at Athens. 

But, dramatically speaking, Chremes had to 
be kept out of the way for a period long enough 
for Antipho to become infatuated with the 
maiden all forlorn, whom we first meet lament- 
ing the convenient decease of her mother (v. 
96); for Phormio to rig the lawsuit and put it 
through the court; and finally for the marriage 
to take place.“ Though the time-interval is no- 
where mentioned, this must have taken as much 
as several weeks——far longer than a normal 
round-trip between Athens and Lemnos. Demi- 
pho also had to be removed from Athens for 
the same period. In his case this was manipu- 
lated by sending him all the way to Cilicia and 
back, on what seems to have been a full-dress 
and doubtless time-consuming business deal. 
Chremes might have been similarly relegated by 
sending him on an equally long journey, for in- 
stance to Sicily. But in the first place, for what 
it is worth, this would have meant a burden- 
some and unnecessarily longer trip for Chremes 
fifteen years earlier (v. 1017) and on his sub- 
sequent visits, as well as for the Lemnian 
ménage just before the play opened. The short- 
er distance was more convincing for Chremes’ 
trip, and the historic political ties between 
Athens and Lemnos made the island an accept- 
able destination.* In the second place, such a 
solution would have lacked inventiveness; it 
would have contravened the Terentian principle 
of ‘different solutions for similar complica- 
tions.”’4 But to keep Chremes in Lemnos long 
enough, Apollodorus/Terence intrudes an_ ill- 
ness, a convenient accordion-like excuse of n¢ 
inherent duration beyond that of lasting just 
long enough to serve the dramatic purpose. 


While it was important that the fortuitous 


2. Elmer’s view of v 4 is herewith, I trust, exorcised 
His stage direction “Ch. (not caring to tell the truth) 
and his note “pol: hang it! Chremes does not propose t 
closely questioned about hi 
nay have been at hi old 
ific grounds. But worse yet 
lI atic architect 


doings in Lemnos. He 
refuted 


be too 
tricks again’ can_ be 


the y do scant justice 


we find that Chrem 
iderable  proy 
> management 
Oo trequet! 


tinance his 





and hence somewhat crude device of an illness 
be introduced, it was dramatically equally im- 
portant that it should be kept within narrow 
bounds. ‘On the other hand, it could hardly pass 
without any polite comment whatever from 
Chremes’ interlocutor, Demipho. So he makes 
the necessary courteous inquiries, but Chremes 
passes off both the questions and the henceforth 
irrelevant illness (so Dziatzko, ad loc.) with a 
gnomic sententia which by pleasing the ears of 
the audience, fogs the artificiality of the device 
itself. It has served a necessary purpose brief- 
ly; it is quickly ejected from the plot; Chremes 
swiftly moves on to more significant revelations; 
and the plot proceeds from there. 


Why labor the foregoing minuscle point, so 
unimportant that it has not been, so far as I 
know, previously noted?° It is one more instance 
of the ‘‘extreme fineness of execution,” ‘‘exqui- 
site finish at the very edges of the plot,” “the 
finest tendrils beautifully woven together” in 
that play where ‘Terence’s strictly dramatic 
power has come to maturity.’ 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE HOWARD COMFORT 


5. Nullumst iam dictum quod non sit dictum prius 


6. Norwood, op. cit. 74, 82, 83. Another instance of Ter- 
ence’s “fine pen” and “delicate overtones” in delineating 
Sophrona in the same play, vv. 728-765, is noted by 
Kaiser, CB 32 (1955-56) 57. 
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SOCRATES AND SLIDE RULES 


Few sights could be more unexpected than that 
of a professor of, let’s say, engineering mechanics 
boning up for a lecture on Aristotle or a pro- 
fessor of mining engineering reading background 
material for a classroom discussion of Lucretius’ 
De Rerum Natura. But such sights have become 
familiar ones within the past two years on the 
campus of the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology. 

The stimulus? A new course called Problems 
and Ideas in Literature, introduced through the 
efforts of the Department of Mining Engineer- 
ing. The course was criginally planned to pro- 
vide an opportunity for students to develop 
some facility, and hence some confidence, in 
handling verbal abstractions, a realm that is 
largely terra incognita to the average engineer- 
ing undergraduate. It was intended that each 
term a problem would be selected that, to the 
uninitiated, might seem unique to our time; the 
effort would then be made, through the reading 
of classical and modern authors, to demonstrate 
the non-contemporaneous nature of the partic- 
ular problem or idea under consideration. 

An added feature of the course as set up was 
multiple instructorship, with faculty participa- 
tion as widespread as possible. 

The course was first given to a handful of 
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students in the fall of 1957. It is now being given 
for the fifth time to over forty—far less than the 
number who tried to enroll. Further, the course 
has attracted some of the better students on the 
campus: a survey revealed that the average of 
the 120 students who have thus far taken the 
course is five percent above the all-college ave- 
rage. 

Among the classical works read at various 
times in the course have been Plato’s Apology, 
Crito, Phaedo, Theaetetus, and Republic; Aris- 
totle’s Logic, Posterior Analytics, and Nicoma- 
chean Ethics; Lucretius; and The Enchiridion 
of Epictetus. In addition, the Presocratics have 
been covered in lecture, as have St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas among medieval Latin 
authors. 

What is even more interesting, however, is 
the range of faculty members who have han- 
dled these topics: they have come from the de- 
partments of humanities and social studies, en- 
gineering administration, physics, engineering 
physics, and mining engineering. Many of those 
who have introduced students to these authors 
had scant previous acquaintance with them. Be- 
fore the Hellenist or Latinist laments the lack of 
classical background of some of the lecturers, 
let him keep in mind that possibly no man on a 
college faculty is better able to deal with Lu- 
cretius than a physicist, no one better equipped 
to help a student cope with the intricacies of 
Aristotelian logic than a mathematician who has 
experience with modern logic. In addition, the 
effect on students of hearing a member of the 
mining engineering faculty wax _ enthusiastic 
about Plato is a most salutary one. 

In short, and this will come as no surprise 
to those who have studied the Greek and Ro- 
man classics, quality triumphs again. 

STEWART H. BENEDICT 
MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY 
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ALBIN’ LESKY Geschichte der griechischen 
Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957-59. Pp. 827. Sw Fr./DM 
74. 
THI AN ideal hi tory ot Greek literature modern II 
concept and attractive presentation, complete in cov 
erage and up-to-date in scholarship, masterful without 
being capricious, even-handed in distribution and 


em 


phasis, and concise withcut seeming hurried. The author 
sia 


lisclaims rivalry with Christ-Schmid, which must remair 


ispensable if only for its sectior nm fit 

Christ-Schmid is in effect a serie 
} lopedia article sometime running to 
is in fact a Handbuch presenti! 
ible view f the 


t 


he 
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serves understanding better than a more ponderous work 
can do, it is no less useful as a scholarly tool. The fine 
print, bibliography and documentation, is less abundant 


than Christ-Schmid’s, but it serves its purpose efficiently, aa 
for it represents judicious selection and is always up-to- 
date. 


Judiciousness as well as erudition marks the temper 
of the book. If the general tone is conservative it as a 


sane conservatism which gives proper weight to deviation- 
ists. Here are some examples of Lesky’s position on de- 
bated points: a r Ss a 


Homer does use the techniques of oral composition, 
but his work was fixed in writing; Iliad and Odyssey 


are by different hands 
DRAMATIC EPISODES 


The calendar in Works and Days is not Hesiod’s 

The Prometheus is genuine Aeschylus; Suppliants OF THE 
was first presented in competition with Sophocles 
but its composition is early. CIVIL WARS 

Euripides’ Suppliants is a consistent play. 

Thucydides is a unity, not a revised patchwork TRANSLATED BY 

Plato’s Seventh Epistle is genuine. = 

Orphism is a fact, not a mirage. R b > G ‘ ag 

L. is conspicuously fair to the Sophists and to the O ert raves 
Alexandrians. 

The Gyges-Drama belongs to the third or possibly 
fourth century and is derived from, not the source 
of, Herodotus. 

The book is fresh enough to include a paragraph 
on the newly discovered Dyscolus of Menander 

If the student of Greek literature has room on his the subject of Robert Graves. Kevin Herbert, 


shelf for only one volume besides his texts, lexica, and 
grammar, that book should be Lesky reviewing The Greek Myths (The Classical 








‘Scholars and critics are seldom lukewarm on 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Moses HADAS , : 
Journal, Jan., 1956), finds him “rash’’ and 
, ’ 


; his “leukotheistic’’ hypothesis invalid. Time 

Sirk JOHN L. Myres. Homer and His Critics. Edited by 
DoroTHEA Gray. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul; (July 26, 1954) has called Graves a ‘‘crank.“’ 
Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essential Books, 1958. Pp. xii, 302. 
$5.80 (32s). 

IN WRITING TO his publisher about disagreements he had the Lucan translation (The New York Times 


with a classical expert who suggested changes in his trans- 
lation, T. E. Lawrence once said Book Review, July 28, 1957), says, ‘‘Mr. 


Actually, I'm in as strong a _ position vis-a-vis ; : , 

paces esr the. pete, | Ober ais Graves has obviously studied the scholars; it 
Homer as most of his translators. For years we were 

digging up a city of roughly the Odysseus period would promote knowledge of our classical 


On the other hand, Moses Hadas (reviewing 


nave handled the weapons, armour, uten ils of 
those times, explored their houses, planned their legacy if the scholars would study Mr 
cities. I have hunted wild boars and watched lions 
sailed the Aegean (and ailed shiy 3), bent bows 
lived with pastoral peoples, woven textiles, built 
boats, and killed many men. So I have odd knowl- - Dr. Roy A. Swanson in The Classical Journal 
edges that qualify me to understand the Ody ; 
and odd experiences that interpret it to me.1 
Myres did much of this T. J. Dunbabin, 
Brit. Acad. XLI 349 ff.) and his intin 
the Mediterranean world gave him the ‘ Id knowledges” 
and “odd experiences” to write on the Homeric Question 
Though we have basic histories of the Homeric Question 
(Cauer, Helbig, Nilsson, Lorimer), the present examina- Write for Complete Catalogue to 


Graves." ‘ 


Deluxe cloth edition, $4.00. Paper edition, 85 cents 


| 1 
vate KnNOW!Ie 


tion, consisting of six lectures delivered in 1931, suppl 
mented by three others, is stamped by (1) the strongly PENGUIN BOOKS INC 
ingrained Engish characteristic of ocular examination of ‘ 


scenery, first set forth by Robert Wood, who is Myres’ 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Maryland 
hero; (2) the importance of the spade as against the 


1 David Garnett, ed., The Essential T. E 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1951) 298 
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Teutonic princit le that without analy is per onally con 
ucted there is no hope of salvation for a critic of 
Homer (3) an emphasis on “‘actors’” in the Homeric 
Question who took their Homer “actively,” of men who 
felt the eed to knou the need to do men like W ood 
ochis al Gladstone who ma le Homer a living force 
i English education; translator like Chapman Pope, 
Ve vhose literary translations made Homer a desirable 
itizen in alien culture These are the threads that bind 
the loosely-strung chapter f the book. Underlying all 
is Myre nsistence on common sense, “by no means uni 
er al even now 
The examination is somewhat polemic, in large measure 
ethni in character for Myre belie ved that the Homer 
Question takes on the chameleonic hues of each nator 
which incorporated Homer in its culture. The wine of 
Homer, like that drunk in Rabelais’ oracle of Bac-bu 
taste lifferently in accordance with the imagination of 
each period and nationality. The imagination must be 
hecked by facts, and the facts that are most indisputable 
Myres found in archaeology, which discovered the Mycen 
iean age, differentiated at from the Hellen: and set 
Homer n hi time and place He rightly castigate ex 


Jusi devotion to lite rary analysis as 
owitz, who failed 


weak On 


practiced by Wilam 
to take advantage of progress in archae 
comparative anthropology, oral literature. Myres was 
philology and linguistic studies, hence his pi 
though The 


ture 1 partial valuable as a corrective real 
olution to Homer must come from the text itself, a start 
ng point which in the hands of Parry led to the major re 


lution in Homeric study, a revolution attended by an 
other recent linguistic breakthrough, the decipherment 
of Linear B. Myres, a Nestor who looked both backwards 
ind forward vas the first to congratulate Ventris and 
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Chadwick, but he missed the revolution of Parry, which 
the editor includes in one of her two chapters which 
give an account of Myres’ role in Homeric studies and 
bring up to date recent advances in various fields. Our 
Homeric lens today have a sharper focus, but in the 
grinding of these lens Myres through his pragmatic in- 
cisiveness has played a useful role 

JAMES 


TRINITY COLLEGI A. NOTOPOULOS 


HARTFORD, CONN 
GUNTHER JACHMANN. Der homerische Schiffskatalog und 
die Ilias. (‘“Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen des Ar 
beitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nord 
rhein-Westfalen,” Bd. 5.) Cologne and Opladen: West 
deutscher Verlag, 1958. Pp. 342. No price stated. 
PROFESSOR JACHMANN, perhaps best known in America 
for his studies of Plautus and Terence (Plautinisches und 
Attisches, Die Ueberheferung des Terenz-textes, the RE 
article on Terence, etc.), has dedicated the last ten years 
to the study of the Homeric Question. He has previously 
the Catalogue of Ships, and 
with the early Alexandrian 
ontinues and his 


published certain studies on 
his Homeric studies began 
text.1 In this latest study he 
research on the subject 

The book is divided four parts, with three ap 
pendices The first part re-examines and refutes the vari 
studies 


1 concludes 


into 


theories on the Catalogue; in the second, he 


ous : 
the language of the Catalogue and comes to the conclu 
sion that the text unmistakably contains words, expres 


sions, and idioms which cannot be the product of epi 
full flower; the third the 
principles on the basis of which the peoples mentioned in 
the Catalogue are distributed (Mommsen’s Spiraltheorie 
is examined and also that of Focke, Gymnasium 57 [1950] 
263ff., according to which the list of the Achaeans 1s 
distributed on the basis of the compass quarterings 
{Windrose]}); the fourth part treats of the Boeotia, “late 
and degenerate product of the Homeric epic” (Jachmann 
p.9), which, according to some scholars (T. W. Allen 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships { Oxford 1921}) contains 
material that is historically and authentically pre-Doriar 


composition 1n_ its examines 


and Mycenaean, and as such represents our most ancient 
Greek The appendices treat (1) the Hellespont 
(11) Dardanoi in Iliad 2; and (III) the Homeric 
simile 


verse 
the 
Naturally, in 


the study of the Catalogue several re 


lated problems of Homeric criticism emerge from time t 
time Jachmann discusses some at length and is content 


to mention others briefly. He examines the Doloneia ar 
Presbeia at length. Unfortunately lack of space doe 
not permit me to discuss any of these problems here. Ir 
my opinion Jachmann’s 
] critic 


ind 


SOM¢ 


book shows the hand of an 
One may with his 


acute 


sensitive lisagree conclu 
(Gottinger 


Hist. Kl] 


Homerte xt 
Wiss. zu Gott.,” Ph 


1. Vom fruhalexandrinischen 


1949; “Nachr. d. Ak. d 


1949, 7, pp. 167-224), rev. Gnomon 23 (1951) 379ff 
(Schroder), CW 45 (1951-52) 237 (R. G. Kent); ‘Das 
homerische Konigtum,” Maia 6 (1953) 241-256; “Eine 
Studie zum homerischen Schiffskatalog,” Studi in onore 
dj G. Funaioli (Rome 1955) 141-156; “Die Anlage de 
Troerkataloges des Ilias,”"Karl-Arnold Festschrift (Cologn« 
1955) 49-60 


Homer, se 


studi on 
1957) 7-78, who giv 


now H. J. Mette 


references to the 


( ¢ ) I 
vey ot A Le KY (AAHG 1951 55) A Heubeck (Cayn 
asium 1951-56), and F. M. Combellack (CW 49 [1955 
6 17-26, 29-44 Heubeck (Gymnasium 65 [1958 


) promises another survey 











sions; nevertheless I think that he is right in considering 
the Catalogue to be one of the latest strata in the com- 
position of the Iliad. The problems are discussed with 
great akribeia, and the book cannot be ignored by stu- 
dents of Homer 
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JOHN FerGcuson. Moral Values in the Ancient World. 
~ New York: Barnes & Noble Inc. 1959. Pp. 256. $4.50. 
FERGUSON, PROFESSOR of Classics at a Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Nigeria, proposes that Christian Love succeeded, 
after Greek, Roman, and Jewish thought failed, in ful- 
filling the moral aspirations of the times—the need “for 
a morality rooted in religion, individual and social, ex 
pressed in principles of action, but arising from personal 
encounter." The argument, consisting in a study of cer- 
tain ethical terms and their vamous connotations 
Homer to the early Christian writers, treats especially 
the four cardinal virtues in Plato’s Republic (phronésis, 
dikaiosyné, sdphrosyné, andreia); philia and its cognates, 
eros, philanthropia, homonoia; the virtues of a Roman 
citizen (virtus, pietas, gravitas) and of a Roman emperor 
(particularly clementia, providentia, liberalitas), conclud 
ing in each case with the defects of these concepts. 

The provocative and merits study; 
certain shortcomings, however, should be noted. Some 
pertinent current literature apparently has escaped the 
notice of the author—e.g., W. C. Greene’s Moira, the dis- 
cussion of areté and séphrosyné in T. G. Tuckey’s Plato's 
Charmides, the undersigned’s “Plato's Euthyphro” (Phro- 
nesis 3.95-107), and two recent notes on the Symposium 
by R. Hornsby and the undersigned (CJ 52 [1956-57] 
37-40, 221f.). At times citations include no references to 
the sources—-from Grube (90) and Kant (36). Generali 
zations which many might question, likewise, receive no 
supporting evidence that Plato accepted through the 
Pythagoreans the political and psychological scheme of 


from 


presentation 1s 


Hindu thought (26f., 29, 45); that Socratic concepts 
passed over into Jewish thought and influenced Job 
28.1-28 and Proverbs 8.1-9.6 (31-2); that the Lysis and 


Menexenus are early dialogues (139); and that Plato rates 
second to Freud in the field of erés (90). These shortcom 
ings do not detract materially from the course of the 
but are primarily irritating. 


ROBERT G 


argument, 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGI HOERBER 


FULTON, MO 


Henry BAMForD Parkes. Gods and Men: The Origins 
f Western Cultur New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1959. Pp. xii, 489, vii (Index); 37 ill. $7.50 

Gods and Men is a study in the Judaeo-Hellenic sources 

of Western culture, intended to clarify a particular facet 

in the stream of history and to examine the development 
of those dominant concepts and beliefs which have given 


creativity and its sense of collective 


the Western world it 











purpose, as the author declares 

Dr. Parkes, who professor tory at New York 
[ iversity ha undertaken an ar itious scheme within 
a small compass, both from the point of the chronological 
span under survey, and the resultant over-all conspectus 


| : I 
For the literate reader, the 


ence 


achievement 1s competent and 
provocative In its es the volume covers Biblical and 
post-Biblical Greek and Hellenistic influences, the 
Roman intrusions, and the early evolution of Christian 
ity. But the concept of the writer was not primarily to 
produce a statically historical résumé. His aim has been 

I > the impacts of these early cultures on modern 
aesthetic, and 


ireas 


ity, particularly in the literary, 
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directions. In short, here is a rapid juxtaposition of past 
contributions and their adaptations into the contemporary 
field. 

Since the prospective reader is 
with swift telescoped 
sweeping assertions occasionally occur. On page 
author writes: “Of all the surviving writers, only Caesar 
among the historians and possibly Lucretius among the 
poets were actually Romans.” Whether the implication 
of ‘Roman’ is epichorial or ethnic, in either case the state 
ment is refuted by Lucilius, Plautus, Propertius, Livy, 
Ovid, the elder and the younger Pliny, Persius, and others 


omits 


necessarily confronted 
conclusions, too 


324 the 


condensations, 


There is a good, critical bibliography. But it 
Gaston Boissier’s La Fin du Paganisme. A more remark 
able omission is the late Professor Goodenough’s monu 
mental and exhaustive iconographic study, Jewish Sym 
bols in the Greco-Roman Period. Despite such strictures, 
however, the book has a perceptiveness of those primal 
forces that moulded the form of Western civilization into 
stability. 
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York: The William-Fredzrick Press, 1958 Pp. 23 
$1.00 
THE AUTHOR OF this handy brochure tells us that. the 


two most important principles of Solon’s political theory 
as exemplified in his reforms of the Athenian constitution 
and as gathered from the extant fragments of his poems 
are eunomia, the reign of law, and the a happy 
balance between wealth and poverty, privilege and _ serf 


mean, 
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power and complete loss of rights. In fact, 
called the first formulator of the prin- 


Gol excessive 


Solon may well be 


cif le of the ‘ gol len mean before Aristotle classic treat 
ment of the subject 

As a political reformer Solon, although an aristocrat 
by birth, evinced no desire to protect unduly the interests 
of hi lass nor did he yi ld to the clamors and insistent 
demands of the populace for more drastic reforms in their 
favor, especially for a redistribution of the land He 


J, to an eminent degree the qualities of a “con 
iliator and it was because of these that he was designat- 
ed by both factions in Athens for the 
their differences. He 


NOSSEBE 
POsse ri 


express purpose ot 


effecting a reconciliation of was a 


] 


practical politician whose aim it was to correct existing 

ial, economic, and political inequalities without pre- 
ipitating a disastrous civil war. For this reason he tried 
to give the Athenians not the best possible laws he could 


levise but the best laws they could accept 

Still, hi 
the Euboi 
lustry, all 
the economiK 


constitutional reforms, his introduction of 
coinage, his encouragement of trade and in- 
of which resulted in a marked improvement of 
status of the average citizen, and especially 


his institution of the law courts, which made it possible 
for the people to contro] the appointment and regulate 
the conduct of the magistrates to a considerable extent, 
an be said to have laid the foundations and formed the 


framework of later Athenian democracy 

This is a useful and readable pamphlet and its typo- 

is excellent and should help to insure 
a wide circulation. I have noted only the following 

inadvertencies: p. 13, read: ‘were’ (after Vorstufen) for 

14, ‘olbos’ for ‘albos’; p. 17., ‘teisomenén’ for 

teisomenon . 


‘raphy in general 


was’; | 


Since the publication of I. M Linforth’s Solon the 
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Athenian, (Berkeley 1919) two first-rate studies in Eng- 
lish have been added to the literature on Solon: K. Free- 
man, The Work and Life of Solon (Cardiff and London 
1926), and W. J. Woodhouse, Solon the Liberator: A 
Study of the Agrarian Problem in Attika in the Seventh 
Century (Oxford 1938). Both will be read with consider 
able profit by all students of the subject. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGI Procore §. Costas 
Grorce E. Mytonas. Aghios Kosmas: An Early Bronze 
Age Settlement and Cemetery in Attica. With an 
appendix on the Early Helladic skulls by J. LAwWRENC! 
ANGEL. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xviii, 191; 182 figs.; 64 drawings. $20.00. 
THE EXCAVATIONS at Aghios Kosmas, long recognized as 
some of the most important to our present knowledge of 
Early Helladic Greece, were carried out by Professor My- 
lonas in the seasons of 1930, 1931, 1939, and 1951, and 
brief preliminary reports appeared at intervals. The new 
publication is a clear, informative, and thorough presenta- 
tion of the evidence together with a useful discussion of 
its meaning so far as it can be interpreted to date 
Aghios Kosmas is a small site, and while a certain 
amount of familiar Late Helladic material, both architec- 
tural and ceramic, was found, it is the Early Helladic 
evidence upon which the author rightly concentrates. The 
first chapter, on the site, supplies a useful list of previous 
prehistoric work in Attica and a discussion of the evidence 
in favor of identifying Aghios Kosmas with Kolias Akra 
(the cape associated with the battle of Salamis, where the 
wreckage of the ships was washed up). The next chapters 
deal with the settlements, both Early and Late Helladic, 
the Early Helladic cemeteries, and the pottery and small 
objects in general (described in full detail in the second 
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By G. C. COOPER. Illustrated. In the press. 


The editor has selected 47 extracts, amounting 
to 735 lines, from the six books of Vergil’s 
Aeneid and woven them together into a unified 
account with an English narrative. He has pro- 
vided an Introduction of Vergil’s metre, Notes 
on points of grammar, an Appendix on parti 
ular usages in Vergil, and a Vocabulary 


By S. K. BAILEY. In the press. 

Since so many Latin texts show the Romans at 
war, the editor has selected passages (both prose 
and poetry) depicting the Romans in their daily 
pursuits and revealing their thoughts, interests, 
and habits. Included are Notes to aid in tran 
ition and to provide background information, 


t 
and a full Vocabular 
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chapter). Stratigraphic evidence is given for dividing the W. Douctas P. HILL. The Idylls of Theocritus in English 





Early Helladic material into two phases; the later, Phase Verse. Eton, Windsor: Shakespeare Head Press, 1959 
B, produces most of the architectural evidence, a block Pp. 120. 12s. 6d 
of houses offering parallels to houses found at Degas THIS GENERALLY excellent translation contains Idylls 1-30 
The cemeteries, consisting of thirty-nine graves, chiefly and three selections from Bion: the Lament for Adonis 
either cist or built in type and characterized by multiple and fragments 13 and 10. In a brief introduction Mr 
burials, are the most important discoveries, since, as Pro- Hill gives a sketchy biography, refers the reader to Gow’s 
fessor Mylonas points out, very few Early Helladic burials two-volume edition for background information, and ack 
are as yet known. The construction of many of the graves, nowledges his indebtedness to Gow's work 
and much of their contents, including “frying pans” and Notwithstanding this obligation, Mr. Hill's translation 
stone figurines, are distinctly Cycladic but are found to is original and spirited. In reviewing Gow's Greek Bucolic 
gether with considerable mainland material, and it 1s poets | M. Linforth1 justly remarked that that translation 
suggested that at Aghios Kosmas a fusion of races took would disappoint the Greekless reader, who “. . .has heard 
place between a colony of Cycladic obsidian traders and often of the loping loveliness of Theocritus, and though 
a gradual later infiltration of mainlanders. It is observed he knows that this is beyond his reach, will hope to 
too that the pottery from the cemeteries is on the whole fing in the English version something of charm and 
coarser and more poorly fired than that from the settle sweetness which will be beguiling in its own way.” This 
ment and was most probably made for funeral purposes desire will be answered for many by the present work, 
The last chapter, a summary, includes a discussion of | which succeeds admirably in conveying the lightness and 
general chronological conclusions drawn from the limited  sprightliness of the original. As a statement on the dust 
applicable material, and a sketch of the daily lives of the jacket indicates, “‘. an attempt has been made to trans 
successive inhabitants of the site. Professor Angel, in an late the poems in various metres suited to their mood 
appendix on the important Early Helladic skeletal mater- The translator with considerable sensitivity varies the 
ial, gives a physical picture of the people and tentatively rhythms from poem to poem and frequently also from 
corroborates the possibility of the fusion of two popula part to part as the nature and tone of the subjects suggest 
tions ‘ He thus avoids the danger of rhythmic monotony and ef 
The student would have benefited from an index to fe tively reflects the shifting emotional pitch within the 
the pottery. But all scholars will be grateful that this im ndividual poems. 
portant Early Helladic material is now available, and the Though there are a few rough places and infelicities 
scholarly clarity of its presentation will make the book the poetry is characterized by pleasing cadences and a 
indispensable to all work in this field. consistent readability. The translator has condensed, ex 
STEPHENS COLLEGE MARTHA H. WIENCKE panded, or slightly altered occasional passages for greate: 
clarity. Nevertheless, for full comprehension of many of 
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of the book is, however, not the position of the Senate 
but the presence of the two concepts dignitas and libertas, 

it least a nsive ¢ these are, I suppose, the ideas of which the title speaks. 

Poet v ( cluded for th Dignitas, if I understand Sir Frank correctly, is the 

I power of kings, consuls, emperors, magistrates, and of 

the senate as a whole, a power which they legitimately 

possess as respected leaders of a free people; libertas, on 
the other hand, is the freedom through and under the 
law which enabled the populus Romanus to respect and 
support the dignitas of their leaders 
Enough has been said to show that this is a book of 
; ; general interest (let us hope for a less expensive reprint), 
Apcoct Roman tical candle ACUICE _ and that it is very English, indeed. For, surely dignitas 
me Lecture Sixth Series.) Ann Arbor: University and libertas are ideas as English as they are Roman. 
Michigan Pre 1959. Pp. vi, 120. $3 Americans may hope for still another account of Roman 

EXPERIENCE A politics, in which their own republican tradition is brought 

| into relationship to its Roman ancestor and model 


g., Martin, Sather, and now Jerome le 
e senior editor of the Cambn Ancient PRINCETON UNIVERSITY A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 


Sir Frank the wisdom i short 


to Gow s 


erta nly ap] eal 


The typogray hy and format of the book are 


’ ' + KID] 
(1 awe 112 Nereus’ should read Neleus 


' 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC ROBERT J 


a soldier, holar, te icher, 


} 


a large and important Tt 
ould carry the subtitle ‘““Dignitas and Liber ArTHUR M. Younc. Legend Builders of the West 
Ortega’s Del impero romano dealt with con- Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. Pp 


libertas 255: 12 ill. $4.00. 


t settlement at the banl r 1b [HIS BOOK consists of more or less separate tracings of 
joes not fall) till Commod who * the transmission of nine legends! in the arts of the West- 
1 World. The stories share “a place in the Metamor 
bold, and clear strokes. While 5S phoses of Ovid and a fairly homogeneous pattern of trans- 
that the long drawn out “Struggle of the mission’ (p. 1). Although the organization within the 
a historical reconstruction of the late republic chapters varies, the basic scheme is a discussion, first of 
illuminate the character of the plebs (at least the literature, according to time and/or country; second 
) by calling them the gentry. Mariu of the other arts, including music where applicable. Each 
Jesignation would chapter is concluded by a brief Epilogue in which the 
reneral. According highlights are brought together. The nine chapters 
yptimates was no on the legends are preceded by two pages entitled ““The 
Roots and the Flowering,” and followed by two on 

Cate The Golden Chain.’ 


the internal history ) man state ert 
h 


j 
reacger 


‘ oO! prin IGE 
In the ) 1Cé Sir Frank whe ignore 

on purpose) discounts Polybiu: Professor Young is a facile and witty writer. Those 
h man constitution as a mixed one, just characteristics go far toward offsetting the kind of mono 
me of his English friends discount Montesqui tony which would seem to be inherent in the organization 
pretation rf the English 1 al elected by him (There could be less repetition of the 
f t on the difference in tone between the Metamor 
and the Art of Love.) On the other hand, several 
of art, and even individual authors, are sometimes 


Stou ispiration oO 


‘ in extremely few words, so that in those in 
ances the book becomes more of a reterence work than 


filly: the self-contained history. Selectivity as such is of course 


n history ( 
Senate” during ( n 1. Perseus and Andromeda; Demeter and Persephone; 
contribution to tl ory over Pyramus and Thisbe; Pygmalion and Galatea; Daedalus 
ind Icarus; Atalanta and Hippomenes; Philemon and 
Baucis; Echo and Narcissus; Pomona and Vertumnus. 
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by Christopher Dawson 
Edited by John J. Mulloy 
“Christopher Dawson is, perhaps, the most thoughtful, stimulating, and sug- 
gestive historian of the Cathclic faith who in this century has devoted himself 
to the general history of civilization. He is more down to earth and convincing 
than Spengler or Toynbee ... not even the most militant Protestant or skeptic 
historian, if he is fair and honest, can read this book without being impressed 
by Dawson’s learning, comprehension, and perspective, or stimulated by his re- 
markable ability to go to the heart of an issue, to state his points and conclu- 
sions with great cogency and brilliant precision . . .”’ Harry Elmer Barnes in 
The American Historical Review. $6.00 


GIBBON AND ROME 
by E. J. Oliver 


“With an elegance and lucidity of style not unworthy of his subject, Mr. Oliver 
has written a most attractive essay on the life and thought of Gibbon 
monument to sensitivity of perception and exactitude of thought. ” 

New Statesman (London). 
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by H. I. Marrou 


Professor of Early Christian History at the Sorbonne 

“It shows a perfect command of the sources, a delicate sense of proportion and 
an intellectual enthusiasm for the subject traits which make the book itself 
a contribution to one’s classical education.” Cross Currents. 

“A masterpiece of educational history.”’ The London Times Educational 
Supplement. 

“A rare combination of good writing and masses of information ... a most 
valuable book.” The Manchester Guardian. $7.50 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
Translated by F. J]. Sheed 
Stands alone as a vigorous, contemporary translation of this Christian classi 
Adoptions include: Alabama, California, Stanford, Yale, Harvard, Smith, Man 
hattan, Minnesota, Manhattanville, Dartmouth, Marygrove and Kenyon. Text 
book edition. $1.50 
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THENS in the Age of Pericles (460 to 400 B.C.) is the inspiration for 
this important and beautiful anthology. C. A. Robinson, Jr., one of 
America’s eminent classicists, reveals to the modern reader the essen- 

tial meaning of ancient Greece through masterpieces of its drama, history, 
philosophy, art and architecture. Believing that the soul of a people is most 
truly reflected in its art and literature, Professor Robinson has included in 
this splendid collection: the Agamemnon of Aeschylus; Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex, Oedipus at Colonus and Antigone; Euripides’ Medea and The Trojan 
Women; Plato’s Symposium and The Apology; long excerpts from Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon; and a magnificent gallery of 42 photographs of art 
and architecture. Each section is preceded by a commentary, and two maps 
and a chronological summary of ancient Greek history are also included. 
“A superb book of literary masterpieces and magnificent illustrations.” 
— CLARK HOPKINS, University of Michigaii. 


‘All too many of us pay lip service to Greek culture without refreshing 
ourselves at the works themselves Professor Robinson’s selection is 
unexceptionable, not least the striking portfolio of Greek sculpture and 
— JOHN BARKHAM, Saturday Review Syndicate 
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a must in this type of book. Professor Young's judgment 
is nearly always felicitous. 

The physical setup is attractive, but the printing is 
marred by a fairly large number of misprints, particularly 
in the last third of the book. (Why is Atalanta called 
“Atlanta” in all headings other than that on p. 2437) 
Notes come after the text. There is no bibliography. The 
index would gain by inclusion of more items other than 
proper nouns. 

This on the whole excellent book appears to be ad 
dressed, and can certainly be recommended, to the general 
reader as well as to the classical scholar. However, would 
it not be desirable to furnish translations of all or 
Latin quotations, rather than merely of those on pp. 167 
and 201? 


most 


77 
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FOX LANE 
BEDFORD 


HeEINz KAHLER. Rom und seine Welt: Bilder zur Gescl 
ichte und Kultur. Munich: Bayerischer Schulbucl 
Verlag, 1958. Pp. 44; 9 figs.; 290 plates. No 
stated. 

THIs IS A magnificent 
much more than a picture book 

really intend only to entertain; this one 

successfully, but furnishes instruction. It 

development of and its art ver a 

and since it pro 


price 


book of 
Most volumes of 
that 


undertakes 


volume, a pictures 
does 
also 
to present the Rome 
period of well more than a millennium 
ceeds, almost without exception chronologically 
pographically nor monumentally, it serves to illuminate the 
art-history of Rome, as well as, in many respects, it 
actual history. One thinks of the similar effect 
luced by Rostovtzeff's great 1 and 
histories of the Hellenistic World and the Roman 
Empire, and his remark that illustrations are as essential 
as literary or documentary evidence for the understand 
Ing of a people. Kahler’s book can serve many volume 
Rome and her civilization in the same way 


works on the social 


economik 


of 


words on 
The author, already well known for his work on 
Hadrian's Villa,) has written an introdu 


which he number of 


gamum and 
of forty pages, in 
betwes n 
the Roman treatment of space exemplified by the ten ple 
of Jupiter Anxur at Terracina, the sanctuary of F 
at Palestrina, and Hadrian's Villa, as w as 
but incisive, surveys of the characteristics of riou 
Roman art. Errors in the text are 
plate references, which the 
himself 
nain part of the 
any of them with 
so that the total 
400. These present 
everywhere in the empire, not only 
culpture, but also inscriptions, coins, wall 
household items The value of the 
the frequency of facing 
monuments or the same 
arison (e.g 26 7 76 5 i 
278-9). In every respect, Rom und seine 
to the library of every devotee of 


HERBERT W. Be 


discusses a 
ference Greek and Romar concepts such 1 


yrtuna 


giving brief 


periods of 
t 


only ot 
easily catch for 


onsis 
book consists of 290 well choser 
illustration Oo! 
pictures 1s mu 
places almost 


monuments 


two or more 
number of 


significant 


paintins 
book is enhank 
pictures which illustrate similar 
period, thereby facilitating co: 
88-9, 96-7 4-5. 166-7. 186 
Welt is a wort 
addition Rome 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
For comments on three of his previous book 
M. Bieber, CW 44 (1950-51) 
antiken Form, one of the three 
vith the 


oo 
outlook Introductior 
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ALPHONSUS KurFeEss (ed.). Appendix Sallustiana, Fas« 
2: [Sallusti] In Ciceronem et Invicem Invectivae. 3rd 
ed. (“Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
orum Teubneriana.”) Leipzig 
30. DM 3 

[HIS EDITION does not 

ond:1 Kurfess has made some changes in the text and in 

the critical apparatus, and has added to the parallel pass 
ayes, especially from the speech ot Fufius Calenus 

Cicero (Cass. Dio 46.1-28). In a pretace he sum 

narizes the opinions of scholars about the 

and authorship of the Invectivae. His own view seems to 
be that the In Ciceronem was written not long after Sal 
ust’s death, the In Sallustium probably in the time of 

Trajan. There is a bibliography for the years 1950-56 
AMHERST COLLEGI WENDELL CLAUSED 
Publ. 1950; see CW 45 (1951-52) 154f 


Graecorum et Romar 
Teubner, 1958. Pp. x 


differ substantially from the sec 


against 
new 


various date 
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Nominativ 
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Anrede in der dritten Person und zun 
fur den Vokativ. (“Skrifter Utgivna av k 
Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Uppsala,” 42 

Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB; Wie 

Otto Harrassowitz, 1958. Pp. xl, 495. 35 kr 
Hits is A “gem of a book.” How many people realize that 
uch expressions are a de velopment of Latin forms of ad 
lress like deliciae pueri (Plautus, Persa 204)? This tidbit 
which Svennung serves up 


bade n 


the many 
this fa cinating bool Hi 
the Greek, Latin, 


enormous 1n 


only one of 
drawn 
Romance, and Germani 
spite of the 
strains 
Svennung’s diachroni 


material mainly from 
langua re ! 
scope 1n 
terest and severely 


Nevertheless, 


narrow center ot 


of assimilation 


procedure and cor 


ones powers 
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the material enal 


various forn 


these 


ot 

the 

impolite, 
led into two large ection 
ontains a detailed history 
the use of the third person 
and a 
modern European languages 


ot 

in language 

trom 
1 of 

| 


ihar addre survey 


Svennung argues th 


contamination of dir 
or trom word 
be oming themsel ve 
especially rich series of parag 
tract Latin whicl 
third person. The 
penetrating 


latter structure arises from a 


declarative sentences used 


vocative 
in 


1 more investigation 


nominative ca vocative 


dic texts 
intere 
ativu 


t to Classi 
pro vocati' 


ists 


ainly con 
theories 
Anredefo 


nnung reinterpret 


or 
ntike rme? F 
den 
sult er 
expla ition) ontamin 
analogy with words originally 
borrowing (in the Septuagint; from 
ially in poetry), attributes being 
Latin, the proce n which tl 
its identity. For the most 


. c 
nominative are the re of etl 
t exten ively applic 

forms, 
pec 
or, in 


used pre 
e \ iti 


part 


Baby- 
in polite 
of the vocative-nomin¢ 
at 


4 


t 


in 


= 
I he re 


used 


Greek 


Svennung’s 


liscussions 


are However, I did not find the 
interpretation of Homeric usage very satisfactory, especial 
ly since no attention was paid to the formulaic character 
of some of these verses, 

Needless to Say, the otters 
treatments available of this syntactic structure 
to the value of its contents, it is also a model of proce 
dure and presentation (and of printing!). Even those 
vho have only a passing interest in Romance and Ger- 
should find themselves intrigued by the develop- 
of address in these languages from 
prototypes. 


convincing, 


the fullest 
In addition 


book one ot 


manic 
ment 
Latin 


courteous its 
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BertHE M. Marti (ed.). Arnulfi Aurelianensis Glosule 
Super Lucanum. (‘Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome,’ Vol XVIII.) Rome: 
American Academy in Rome, 1958. Pp. Ixxvi, 599. 
$10.00 (paper); $11.50 (bound). 

ARNULF OF Orleans in the latter part of the twelfth cen- 

tury wrote an ample commentary on Lucan; from seven 

nanuscripts roughly contemporary with it, Professor 

Marti has prepared a text, with an introduction discussing 

the author, the the method, sources, Latin- 

ity, and general character of the commentary. There is 

an index, selective, but fairly ample: 69 pages, some 70 

words to a page. 

The commentary is more useful an indication of 
information and teaching methods of its author and 
time, than as a guide to the text or the meaning of 

Lucan. Random sampling shows little in common with 

other scholia, and in cases of disagreement, little that is 

better. Alternative explanations are advanced with fine 


manuscripts, 


as 
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THE 


academic impartiality, and sometimes a generous disre 
gard of incompatibility with context or neighboring pass 
ages; e.g. the notes on iii. 145-6 offer several suggestions 
none as good as the Adnotationes supply; libertate perit 
is fumbled, though the note to 147 implies the correct 
interpretation. Again, in vii. 65, for the implication of 
toga we are offered indifferently potestas, pax, or ign 
bilitas. 

Arnulf’s historical 
than helpful; he seems to have relied hastily on a memory 
none too precise. Mention of the Catilinarian 
involves a bow in the direction of Sallust; but secures 1s 
glossed quibus Cetegus et alii fuerunt interfecti (vii. 65) 
The story of Marius and Sulla (ii. 67) is dramatically re 
they depart together from the consulship, one 
Cimbri, one against Mithridates; they 
grow quarrel; Marius, defeated, but 
by a voice from heaven, brings back an army of slave 
from his African retreat, and consoles himself with 
years’ rule. This is much neater than the orthodox a 
1 pleasant touch to find the stridor of the 
154-5), which the Adnotationes could 
military foresight after the 
Arnulf as a precaution 
aerarit 


comments are often more startling 


conspiracy 


arranged; 
against the soon 


jealous an | 


seven 


count; and it is % 
treasury doors (ili 
better than ascribe to 
invasion, explained by 
by the tribuni 


do no 
Gallic 
against peculation 

There are digressions of ome 
as the allegorizing and etymologizing of Atreus 
544), and Seve ral essays 
(espe 


chief 


occasional pleasing 
length, 
.and Thyestes as body and soul (i 
on astronomy and celestial and spiritual movements 
cially in book ix). References to ancient authors ar 
ly to Ovid, whom Arnulf had annotated, and to 
Virgil. To the student of Lucan, the commentary can of 
fer little but innocent amusement; to the student of 1 
diaeval learning it should afford many fascinating patl 


for exploration 


also 
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Sir RONALD Storrs. Ad Pyrrham 
of Translations of Horace’s Ode 
Ode 5). Edited by Sir CHARLES TENNYSON 
New York Oxford University Pre 
Pp. xxvii, 255 


WE ARI 

mat and lifelong 

markable little work which 
>d, of Sir Ronald's affectior 

anthology o 

(Odes 1.5). The little work 

of Sir Ronald 


made his chief recreation the a 


Toronto 
$4.00 
INDEBTED to Sir 


Storrs, British 


Ronald 


friend of classical studi for 


affords an > evidence 
H TAaAce 


Pyrrham is an translations of 
Ode to Pyrrha 

n the product of the closing 

life, during which he 
translations of th 
The completed collection 


in 26 different 


into various 
45] 


ing of vorite 
amounted to 
languages The election 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


FL9861 ANTIGONE. Read in English by students of McGill University, 
Montreal. Directed by John Sommers. Complete text and back 
ground notes. 

1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 

FL9851 EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. Read by Professor Charlies W. Dunn 
Includes Caedmon‘s Hymn, excerpts from The Seafarer, Beowulf, 
Battle of Malden, Chaucer, etc. Readings in Old and Middle 
English. Introduction and complete translation included with 
notes. 

1-12’ 33. 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 

FL9920 BHAGAVAD GITA. A chant from chapter 2 verses 54-57 read 
in Sanskrit by Dr. Mahadevan and in English by Swami Niki- 
lananda. Notes and text in English and Sanskrit 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 

Excerpts from 

Russian 


Read by Larissa Gatova 
Gogol, Nekrassov 


FL9960 RUSSIAN POETRY. 
Pushkin, Tyucheff, Lermontov, Fet, 
and English texts. 

1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 

FL9935 THE BIBLE IN FRENCH. Excerpts from the early Catholic ver 
sion read by Professor Armand Begue. Includes selections from 
Psolms, Proverbs, etc. Notes in French and English 
1-12° 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 

(FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE Introduction and 

readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hadas of 

Columbia University. Includes readings from the authors Livius 

Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Cicero, Lucretius, Catullus, 

Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, St. Thomas Aquinas, et« Text 

1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9972 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY OF VIRGIL‘S ““THE AENEID.‘’ Introduc 
tion and readings in English by Professor Moses Hadas of Colum- 
bia University. Includes Books I-ill, IV, V—XIIl. Text 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9974 (FP97/4) THE HEBREW LANGUAGE Commentary and 
readings by Professor Theodor Gaster. Text 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.95 
FL9975 (FP97/5) CICERO. Commentary and readings in Latin and 
English by Moses Hadas Introduction, First Oration Against 
Catiline, On Old Age, Tusculan Disputations, On Moral Duties 
letter to Atticus 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record 


FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. Introduction and readings in Latin and in 
English translation by Professor Moses Hadas. Seventeen passages 
including the one familiar to all students from the opening of 
the Gallic Wars, ‘'Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres.’ Text 
1-12’ 33 1/2 rpm longplay record $5.95 


FL9977 (FP97/7) THE INFERNO (Dante) read in ITALIAN by Professor 
Enrico de Negri. The first Eight Cantos. Accompanied by com 
plete ‘‘La Divina Commedia’’ text in Italian 
1.12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5.4 


SOCRATES 
Hadas Text 


FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO: ON THE DEATH OF Reod 
Greek and English by Professor Moses 


1.12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record $5 
FL9O9I2 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocles). Performed and read 
Greek by the Columbia University Classic 
1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record 


Society. Text 


For complete catalogue of language rec« 


Sanskrit and Persian, write to 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 
117 West 46th Street, N.Y.C. 36 
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Er A Short Etymological Diction 


York: Macmillan Co 


PARTRIDGE, Origins 
ary of Modern English. New 
1958. Pp. xix, 970. $16.00 
| 


imend 


this book 


etymologies 


Ir WOULD BE pleasant to be able to recor 
to classicists as reliable for Latin 
Sut unlike W. W. Skeat (author of An Etymological Dic- 
of the English Language) or the late H. H. Bender 
consultant in etymology for Webster's New In 
Dictionary), who were thoroughly trained in 

the disciplines of philology and historical linguistics, 
simply an amateur in the field he has 
His derivation of words within English, i.e 

from their immediate sources in Old English, French 
Latin, Greek, etc., is reliable, and if those sources are the 
object of a reader's inquiry, he will not be led astray 
3ut Partridge does not comprehend the phonological or 
norphological structure of Proto-Indo-European, nor does 
he show a knowledge of the laws of development fron 
Latin, Greek 


an J Greek 


tionary 
(< hief 
ternational 


Eric Partridge te 
here 


nosen 


the parent language into Proto-Germanik 


1 
languages, 


or any other branch from which he chooses to cite words 
as examples. 


Thus, when faced with Latin orbus ‘bereft’ and Greek 
orphanos ‘orphan’, he lists (p. 458) an “IE root “orb- 
with “extensions orbh-, orph-” instead of accepting one 
root form orbh-, as given, for instance, in Walde-Hof- 
mann’s Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, a work 
which he includes in his bibliography. He does not even 
know enough to know when he is right: under goat (cf. 
L haedus) he says (p. 259), “the IE root being apparently 
*ghaid-”’ (my italics it was *ghaid-!). He makes (p. 
123) L comes ‘companion’ a ‘‘contraction of *comites,”’ 
which contained an ‘‘-es, agential suffix... He is very 
casual about vowel quantities, giving (to cite only a few 
examples) L iniquus (p. 185) for intquus, quater (p. 540) 
for quater, sptere (p. 653) for spuere, édticdre (p. 170) 
for éducdre, ponere (p. 515) for poénere, VL *prodis (p 
530) for *prodis. 


Partridge is capable of speaking (concerning L super 
bus, p. 530) of “an IE *bhos, going (cf. Gr. baino, I 
go: bai+-n+o).” Under L volé (p. 788) he says “The IE 
root is probably *wel-, with variants *wal-, *wil-, *wol-, 
*wul-.”’ No misgivings concerning either phonology or se- 
mantics keep him from suggesting a connection between 
L peccdre ‘to sin’ and piget ‘it irks’, or from asking (p. 
783) whether Gr. parthenos ‘virgin’ could come (via 
*parsthenos) from *parasthenos, altered from *parasthenés 
“meaning ‘short of (complete) strength’.”’ 


These examples will perhaps suffice to indicate that 
this book marks a step backwards in classical and Indo- 
European etymology. 


YALE UNIVERSITY RALPH L, WARD 
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NEW AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


The following listings are supplementary to the an- 
nual CW survey of new audiovisual materials, published 
this year in CW 52 (1958-59) 41-57. Single items are 
classified according to the divisions adopted in that article 
and supplements. 

Reviews appearing in this department are not to be 
regarded as critical evaluations, but rather as an attempt 
to give the prospective user an idea of the content and 
general character of the item reviewed. 


III, FILMS 

Ancient Paestum: City of the Greeks and Romans. 21 
min., color or b & w. Coronet Films, 65 E. So. Water St., 
Chicago 1, Summer 1959, $220 or $120. H. S., College 
Adult. 


Aristotle and the Scientific Method. 131/, min., color 
or b & w. Coronet, Summer, 1959. $137.50 or $75. H. S 

Decline of the Roman Empire. 1314 min., color or b 
& w. Coronet, April 1959. $137.50 or $75. Intermediate, 
H. S. 

Rise of the Roman Empire. 13!/. min., color or b & w 
Coronet, April 1959. $137.50 or $75. Intermediate, H. S 

Word Building in our Language. 11 min., color or b 
& w. Coronet, 1959. $110 or $60. Junior High. 

This elementary introduction to word formation de 
serves mention here because about one third of its 
footage is devoted to derivation from Latin. Derivatives 
of scribo, specto, and aqua are used as examples. It 
chief value would be for showing to students who have 

studied Latin. A teacher interested in em 


not yet 
value of Latin for English should point 


phasizing the 





INTEGRATED SETS OF COLOR-SLIDES 


(in addition to a Master Collection of 20,000 different slides) 

These completely integrated study-portfolios comprise germane color-slides assembled for the purpose of 
surveying a unit of art history, either in detail or in breadth: 

@ (CS 208) THE ARCHITECTURE OF MAGNA GRAECIA (28 slides) 

@ (CS 206) THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS AND ITS BUILDINGS (30 views) 

@ (CS 207) GREEK ARCHITECTURE IN THE VICINITY OF THE ACROPOLIS (16 slides) 

@ (CS 209) FIFTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN GREEK CITIES OUTSIDE ATHENS (30 slides) 

@ (CS 211) LATER GREEK ARCHITECTURE (17 slides) 

@ (CS 216) ARCHAIC SCULPTURE (16 slides) 

@ (CS 217) CLASSICAL GREEK SCULPTURE (12 slides) 

@ (CS 213) LATER GREEK SCULPTURE (18 examples) 

@® (CS 212) THE FEMALE FORM IN GREEK SCULPTURE 

@ (CS 214) THE MALE FORM IN GREEK SCULPTURE (10 

@® (CS 215) ATTIC GRAVE MONUMENTS (16 slides) 

@ (CS 168) THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK VASE 

@ (CS 184) EXAMPLES OF ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

@ (CS 189) POMPEII (26 views) 

@ (CS 187) HERCULANEUM (12 views) 

@ (CS 185) VIEWS OF ANCIENT OSTIA (20 slides) 

@ (CS 186) VIEWS OF ROMAN ATHENS (20 slides) 

@ (CS 188) THE RUINS OF LIBYA (20 views) 

@ (CS 151) ROMAN IMPERIAL PORTRAITURE (19 slides) 

@ (CS 204) ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE (17 slides) 

@ (CS 104) PAINTINGS FROM SIXTH-CENTURY ETRUSCAN 

@ (CS 144) FIFTH-CENTURY ETRUSCAN TOMB PAINTINGS IN 

@® (CS 145) LATE ETRUSCAN TOMB PAINTING (15 slides) 

@ (CS 386) THE DEVELOPMENT OF MONUMENTAL PAINTING IN CLASSICAL TIMES (25 slides) 

@ (CS 235) GRECO-ROMAN PAINTING FROM POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM (20 slides) 

@ (CS 382) GREEK COINS (10 slides) 

@ (CS 384) ROMAN MOSAICS (10 examples) 

@ (CS 385) A SURVEY OF ROMAN PAINTING (32 Slides) 

@ (CS 111) THE CLASSIC TRADITION IN EARLY MANUSCRIPTS (11 

@ (CS 166) THE GREEK AND ROMAN EMPIRES IN MAPS (10 slides) 
Each of the above sets is available in three ways: 

A—-glass-mounted and fully labelled slides ($1.40 

B——paper-mounted, unlabelled ($.90 per slide) 

C—35mm film, precisely cut for mounting, ($.65 
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IMAGERY IN THE AENEID 
Investigation of poetic nuance and composi- 
tional skill continues with Bernard Fenik’s ‘‘Pa- 
rallelism of Theme and Imagery in Aeneid II and 
IV,” Am. Jour. of Philol. 80 (1959) 1-24. The 
author shows that parallels in mood and struc- 
ture between and 4, recently demon- 
strated by scholars, are finely buttressed by 
suggestive similarities of theme and image. In 
each book, Aeneas is tested by a crisis which 
thwart his destiny in Italy. In 


books 2? 


threatened to 


SLIDES 
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each, there is a temporary failure which helps 
to humanize his stern pietas: at Troy, he mo- 
mentarily brushes aside Hector’s injunction to 
carry to safety the household gods, and is seized 
by furor for battle; at Carthage, he again for- 
gets, for a time, his higher mission. Furor of a 
different sort grips Dido in book 4. Gods deceive 
the Trojans in 2, and Dido in 4. Fire is ambigu- 
ously unfavorable and favorable to Aeneas in 
the two books, as in the cases of the flames 
which consume Troy, and the prophetic fire 
which plays over the head of Ascanius. It is 
also applied, as an image, to the passion of 
Dido, but culminates in the torch of her funeral 
pyre, signalling the end of Aeneas’ stay in 
Carthage, and the coming of a new destiny, 
as the burning of Troy marked the severance 
of his life from that of the dying city. 

Comparison of Aeneas’ loss of Creusa and of 
Dido strengthens the bond between the two 
books, as does the existence of certain ties be- 
tween the fate of Priam and the death of Dido. 
Aeneas is accused by Dido of deceit and faith- 
lessness (e.g., 4.355-6, 597-9), crimes continually 
imputed to the Greeks in 2. Troy, in 2.626-31, is 
a tree chopped down, tottering, crashing to 
earth; in 4 (441-6), Aeneas, entreated by Dido’s 
tears and Anna’s pleas, is a great oak withstand- 
ing the blasts of a mighty storm. Perhaps the 
poet suggests that the hero’s strength has grown, 
that the tree will not fall a second time, and pos- 
sibly he is reminding his audience that the great- 
est issues at stake are even larger than those 
involving Aeneas and Dido. 

“By juxtaposing the hint of these larger is- 
sues with the unquestionable taint of guilt on Ae- 
neas, brought out by his resemblance to the 
Greeks at Troy, he is again pointing up two sides 
of his hero—-his fortitude as against his personal 
nature which is by no means faultless, and thus 
maintaining a delicate emotional 
enlarged perspective in 


succeeds in 
balance as well as en 
this difficult situation.” 
* 
Herbert Musurillo, S. J., writes on ‘“Symbol- 
ism in Ancient Poetry,” Latomus 17 (1958) 
147-461. In the course of his article, he pro- 
poses that Aeneas is Vergil’s ‘“‘grand scale pro- 
jection of the Roman Everyman,” and that the 
story of Rome’s glory, won out of so much suf- 
fering and bloodshed, can be an image of the de- 
velopment of man. 
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ROMAN MARRIAGE 
Several legal and moral aspects of Roman 
(Continued on page 269) 
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Edith Hamilton in Greece 


Edith Hamilton 


“In any era Edith Hamilton would be excep- 
tional—in ours she is unique.”—JOHN Mason 
BrowN. Her books, all dedicated to “the 
greatest spirit that moves humanity, the spirit 
that makes men free,’ have been honored 
throughout the world. In 1957 she was made 
an honorary citizen of Athens —a_ fitting 
tribute, said Life magazine, “to the great 


te 


7th PRINTING 


> SRE 


23rd PRINTING 6th PRINTING 


American classicist whose books have 
brought the glories of ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion to countless English-speaking readers.” 


Today, more than ever, she is recognized 
as one of our truly great women, an author 
whose books on ages past speak directly and 
inspiringly to our own time. 


3rd PRINTING . 13th PRINTING 


Single copies of all Miss Hamilton’s books, $3.95 each. Boxed sets each $5.95 ———- 
At all bookstores * W. W. NORTON & COMPANY »* “‘Books That Live’’ Q 
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CLASSICS MAKES THE NEWS 


Ancient military memorabilia are on ex- 
hibition in the War Museum at West Point. To 
be seen there are: a diorama of the Battle of 
Cynoscephalae, a full-scale figure of a Roman 
legion’s aquilifer, and a display tracing the Ro- 
man period of military science. 
Universal-International’s “Spartacus”—estimated 

to cost $6,000,000—will feature Kirk Douglas (as 
Spartacus), Sir Laurence Olivier, Tony Curtis, 
Charles Laughton and Peter Ustinov. Large set con- 
structiong will depict the Forum, Curia, and bat- 
tlefield on the Silarnus River where the slave army 
meets the Roman legions . Embassy Pictures is 
giving its all to publicize “Hercules.” Did you see the 
full—and I mean “really” full—page spread in the 
New York Times (March 22, p. 6) entertainment 
section? Full page four-color ads will appear in 
Life, Look, American Weekly, Parade and Sunday 
roto magazine sections. Other full page ads in Seven. 
teen, eight national movie-fan magazines, and twen- 
ty-five men’s magazines will appear within a ten- 
day period in July . But that’s not all. Also prom- 
ised is the “greatest TV saturation in every local 
market”... Even more—daily newspapers and radio. 

Maurice Evans will portray Caesar, and 
Piper Laurie, Cleopatra in that half hour Gen- 
eral Electric Theater presentation—apparent- 
ly still the first act only (cf. this column, 
March) — of Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra.” 


1,540 floodlights and spotlights will illuminate the 
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Acropolis beginning May 15 as the result of a con- 
tract between the Greek National Tourist Organiza- 
tion and the French concern Son et Lumiere. Until 
October, loud speakers on the southern slope will 
direct English, French and Greek narration accom- 
panied by music to an audience of about 5,000 on 
the Pnyx Hill opposite. The plays will center around 
ancient Athens. Rhodes will have other sound 
and light performances. 


Most recent advertiser to attempt a classic- 
al allusion is the sovereign state of Minnesota 
(New York Times Supplement, March 29, p. 
4): “Blessed is the man who has both mind and 
money for he employs the latter well._—Menan- 
der, ‘Demioyplos’” (sic!) The quotation was 
decorated by a sketch of a Greek column and 
bearded Greek face. . . 


Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” will probably be on 
the June program of the Bath festival in England... 
On the lighter side, teenagers have been listening 
to a top recording (No. 1 throughout much of 
March) bearing the name of “Venus” as its title; 
and beginning, sure enough, with an invocation of 
the goddess. 


John F. Gummere, president of CAAS 1943- 
45, is chairman of the Secondary Education 
Board. . . Henry J. Burchell, recently deceased 
and long identified with Italian cultural and 
philanthropic work as Columbia’s Casa Italiana, 
was formerly a lecturer and instructor in Latin 
and Greek at Columbia University and Barnard 
College. 


A communication from Prof. B. M. Peebles of 
Catholic University raises the question of what case 
the Cardinal Deacon uses for the name of the new 
Pope when he announces “Habemus Papam, Emin- 
entissimum Cardinalem qui sibi nomen 
imposuit Last October an NCWC News 
Service release reported an accusative (“. ... Joan- 
nem XXIII”). So the “Osservatore Romano” and the 
“Acta Apostolicae Sedis.’’ Transcriptions over the 
radio, however, clearly carried genitive endings (“.. 
vicesimi tertii’). If the “Osservatore” was not going 
to report what was actually said, why, our corres- 
pondent asks, did the writer not put the name in 
the nominative? Other accounts carried it so in 
1903, 1914, 1922, and 1939, and witnesses report the 
Cardinal Deacon himself had done so in 1922 and 
1939 Perhaps some Vatican Latinist will give 
use a precise history of case usage and style in this 
formula 
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VERGIL SURVEY REPRINTED 
The Vergilian Society of America has reprinted 
pamphlet form, without interruptions by extra- 
us matter, the very useful bibliographical survey, 
t Work on Vergil, 1940-1956,” by Prof. 
E. Duckworth, originally published in CW 

Nos. 4-8 (January - May 1958) 

to members of VSA, 50c) may be 
Mr. Walter Metcalf, Horace Mann 
41 W. 246th St., New York 71, N.Y 














IN THE ENTERTAINMENT 
WORLD 


A forthcoming motion picture, Hercules, was 
announced by Mr. Joseph E. Levine, President 
of Embassy Pictures, at what he describes as 
the ‘Hercules Explodation Luncheon” “be- 
cause we are going to explode Hercules through- 
out the nation this summer.” After taking due 
note of this enrichment of the English language, 
we enquired for details of casting, location, and 
especially expert advice (if any) which might 
prevent the exploding Hercules from wearing 
a wristwatch. Too often we have seen Roman 
legionaries or Greek hoplite. using the wrong 
kind of equipment something which any 
classicist employed as technical adviser would 
spot in time. However, at this writing no reply 
has been received. 

* 

From Universal-International Pictures we 
learn that the “filmization” of ‘Spartacus,’ bas- 
ed on the novel by Howard Fast, is well ad- 
vanced. Initial casting difficulties have been 
overcome, and such stars as Laurence Olivier, 
Tony Curtis and Charles Laughton have been 
engaged for this production which will cost 
$6,000,000 and must therefore be classified as 
super-colossal. Peter Ustinov, who portrayed 
Nero in ‘‘Quo Vadis,” is also featured in the 
cast. The sum of $100,000 will be spent on build- 
ing a replica of the gladiatorial school at Capua. 
3attle and gladiatorial techniques, use of weap- 
ons and costume design will be supervised by 
Professor Vittorio Novarese, described as “one 
of the world’s leading authorities on military 
history,” who has been brought to Hollywood 
from Rome together with part of his library. 

* 

At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Ben Hur (some of 
us will nostalgically remember Ramon Novarro 
in the title role of an earlier picture) is nearing 
completion after a year’s shooting. 

% 

CBS Radio, in its stimulating series Jnvita- 
tion to Learning, presented “The Stoic and the 
E;picurean.” In this context, the Odes of Horace 
were discussed on April 12 by chairman Lyman 
3ryson with Francis Godolphin, Professor of 
Classics at Princeton, and Gilbert Highet. In the 
same series, Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations were 
the subject of discussion between Prof. Thomas 
R. Adam and Moses Hadas, with Prof. Houston 
Peterson as moderator. 
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The New York City Handel Festival, lasting 
from March 20 to May 1, staged several of the 
master’s operas dealing with classical subects, 
notably Alexander’s Feast and Acis and Galatea, 
the pastoral in which the shepherd Acis and the 
cyclops Polyphemus fight for Galatea. Critical 
opinion was unanimously favorable. 

* 

The New York City opera will stage Carl 
Orff’s Carmina Burana at City Center, led by 
Leopold Stokowski, on September 24 in a con- 
cert version. A showing of the same work is 
projected for Philadelphia next spring. 


” 


NoTeD: Lysistrata, adapted by Gilbert Seldes, 
is scheduled as the first production in the recent- 
ly renovated East 74th Street Theater 
Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus Descending was 
shown on April 7 at the Lenox Hill Playhouse 
“Players, Incorporated,” a graduate group 
of the Drama Department, Catholic University 
of America, will present Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex 
for four weeks starting April 29, at the Carnegie 
Playhouse. 

HARRY C. SCHNUR 
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In Translation 
GREEK TEXTS FOUR COMMENTARIES ON 
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Aristotle: On the Art of Poetry Plato’s Phaedo 


With a Supplement: “Aristotle on Music.’ Tr. & Commentary, R, S. Bluck (LLA 110) 
Ir. S. H. Butcher (LLA 6) $.5 (In preparation) 





On Poetry and Style THE CORNFORD EDITIONS 
The Poetics and the Rhetoric, Book III, ch Plato & Parmenides 
1-12. Tr. G. M. A. Grube (LLA 68) Tr. & Commentary, Francis M. Cornford 
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saree" a Ir. & Commentary, Francis M. Cornford 
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Euthyphro, Apology, Crito Tr. & Commentary, Francis M. Cornford 
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With the Death Scene from Pha (LLA 100) 


ir. f Church (LLA 4 
disap LATIN TEXTS 
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Phaedo Tr. G. H. Sabine & S. B. Smith 
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ooglgoicged Tr. Frank O. Copley (LLA 42) 
Tr. W. C. Helmbold & W. G 
Rabinowss (LLA 40) : The Menaechmi 
altel eal Tr. Frank O. Copley (LLA 17) 
Protagoras The Rope 
Ir. Benjamin Jowett (LLA 59) y bs Tr, Frank O Copley (LLA 43) 
Seneca: Medea 
Ir. Moses Hadas (LLA 55) 








man 


rr. J. B. Skemp (LLA 57) 


Oedipus 
Symposium Tr. Moses Hadas (LLA 44) 
rr. Benjamin Jowett (LLA 7) 3 Thyestes 
Tr. Moses Hadas (LLA 76) 
Terence: The Brothers 
Tr. Frank O. Copley (LLA 112) 
: Phormio 
Timaeus Tr. Frank O. Copley (LLA 95) 
Ir. Francis M. Cornford (LLA 106) Pie atom ot Amicon 


(In preparation) } Tr. Frank O. Copley (LLA 18) 


Theaetetus 


Ir. & Commentary, Francis M. Cornford 
(LLA 105) (In preparation) 


List prices are for paperbound editions. e Complete catalogue sent wpon request 
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IN THE JOURNALS 

(Continued from page 264) 
marriage ceremony and theory are scrutinized 
by Gordon Williams, “Some Aspects of Roman 
Marriage Ceremonies and Ideals,’ Jour. of Rom. 
Studies 48 (1958) 16-29. None of these seem to 
have been borrowed from the Greeks; on the 
contrary, they appear to have been a peculiar 
outgrowth of Roman nuptial ritual and native 
Italian attitudes. 

First, the idea of constancy to one man, so 
frequently expressed in epitaphs, and also found 
in literature. The noblest literary expression of 
this conception is projected by Vergil in his de- 
piction of Dido, who, while an epic heroine and 
the founder of a great city, is also the ideal of a 
Roman matrona. Indeed, the crucial factor in her 
tragedy is the ideal and eternal nature of her 
marriage to Sychaeus. She herself says of that 
marriage, 
habeat secum servetque sepulchro 


sihi vunxit 


(Aen 


abstulit; ille 
ille meos, primus amores 


4.28-9) 


qui me 


and she comes to realize that her union with 
Aeneas was a guilty and formal breaking of 
faith with Sychaeus (‘‘non servata fides cineri 
promissa Sychaeo,” 552), Ultimately, she is hap- 
pily reunited with her husband in the under- 
world (6.473-4). This notion of eternal fidelity, 
and the haunting guilt that comes when that 
faith is broken, are evidences of attitudes not 
shared by the Greeks. 

Secondly, the Roman tradition stresses the 
idea of strict wifely obedience to the husband; 
unanimously, the Romans viewed such obedience 
as a positive virtue, and felt that it increased 
the dignity of the wife. Plautus (Casina 815-24 
et passim) shows that it was the Roman cus- 
tom to remind the bride, when she was on her 
way to her new home, to be dutifully fidelis or 
morigera to her husband. Other references (e.g., 
Mostellaria 188-9) further imply that the ideal 
relationship of wife to husband was expressed 
through such terms as morigera and morem 
gerere; probably these expressions were drawn 
from a solemn ritual phrase in the wedding cere- 
mony, and were said by the pronuba, a woman of 
some dignity, to the bride at the moment of the 
dextrarum iunctio, when she is being handed to 
her new husband. 

Finally, the concept of the eternity of the 
marriage bond. Even a Catullus tragically ap- 
plies this conception to his relationship with 
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Lesbia. She has told him that their love will be 
eternal, and he prays that this may be 
ut liceat nobis tota perducere vita 


aeternum hoc foedus amicitiae (109) 


sanctac 

These three ideas, in their interrelationship 
and unity, are a creation of the Roman genius, 
finding their living force in their origin in Roman 
religion and institutions, especially in the manus 
marriage and in the religious functions of the 
matronae, They reflect the fact that, even though 
the Roman conception of the obligations of mar- 
riage was one-sided, they attached far greater 
importance and dignity to the institution of 
marriage than did the Greeks, and thereby mir- 
rored the honorable and important position in 
society which they accorded to married women. 

* 


Other Recent Articles: 

Andrew Alfoldi, “Hasta—-Summa_ Imperii: 
The Spear as Embodiment of Sovereignty in 
Rome,” Am. Jour. of Archaeol. 63 (1959) 1-27. 

* 

E. Badian, “Rome and Antiochus the Great: 
A Study in Cold War,” Class. Philol. 54 (1959) 
81-97; and ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity 
of Mankind,” Historia 7 (1958) 425-444. 
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Western Maryland College Latin Workshop plans 


translation from 
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Westminster, Md., Director 


from 
College, 

CAAS is continuing its plans to make funds 
available for a scholarship fund for the Work- 
shop. Inquiries concerning scholarship assistance 
should be addressed to Dr. Carolyn Bock, New 
Jersey State College, Upper Montclair, N.J. Con- 
tributions to the CAAS Latin Workshop Scholar- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


BoscH, J. VAN DEN. Capa, Basilica, Monasterium et le 


Culte de Saint Martin de Tours. Etude lexicologique 
et sémasiologique. (“Latinitas Christianorum Primae 


va, Fasc. 13.) Nijmegen: Dekker & van de Vegt, 


1959. Pp. xv, 166. FI. 8.90. 


GRANT, MICHAEL. Roman Literature. (“Pelican Books,” 
A 127.) Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1958. Pp. 287. 


$0.85. 

Ed. 1 (Cambridge 1954) rev., i.a., CW 48 (1954 
55) 37 (M. Hadas); AJP 77 (1956) 304-309 (L. H 
Feldman); the rev. ed. incorporates a number of sug 
gestions by Prof. F. and others 

GRUMMEL, W. C. English Word Building from Latin and 
Greek. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1958 
Pp. iii, 90. $1.75. (Lithographed.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology Vol. LXIII. Cam 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 528; frontisp 
$7.50. 

Thirty-one articles in honor of Werner Jaeger, w. 
bibl. of Prof. J..s publications 1911-59; summaries of 
Harvard/Radcliffe dissertations 1954-58. 

Knox, Bernard M. W. (tr.). Sophocles, Oedipus the 
King. (“Pocket Library,” PL 75.) New York: Pocket 
Books, 1959. Pp. xxxu, 110. $0.35 

Museum Notes, VIII. New York: American Numismatic 
Society, 1958. Pp. 220; 43 pl. $5.00 

PaRIBENI, Enrico. Catalogo delle sculture di Cirene: 
Statue e rilievi di carrattere religioso. (‘“Monogratie 
di Archeologia Libica,”” V.) Roma: “L’Erma” di Bret 
schneider, 1959. Pp. ix, 168; 209 pl. L. 18,000 

RoBINSON, Henry S. Pottery of the Roman Period 
Chronology. (“The Athenian Agora: Results of Ex 
cavations conducted by the American School of Classi 
cal Studies at Athens,” Vol. V.) Princeton, N 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1959 
Pp. xiv, 149; 76 pl. $12.50 

Roman Life and Letters: Studies Presented to T. J. Haar 
hoff. (“Acta Classica: Proceedings of the Classical 
Assox iation of South Africa,” Vol. | 1958.) Cape 
Town: A. A. Balkema, 1959. Pp. 178. No price 
stated. 

P. 162f.: “A List of Publications by T. J. Haar 
hoff’; pp. 164 ff.: Report on CASA, 1956-57 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Hellenism: The History of a Civil 
ization. New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 272: 3 maps. $4.50 


See also “Reviews” this issue: Jachman: 
CW 50 [1956-57] 212), Partridge 


NEW PERIODICALS 

Greek and Byzantine Studies. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-2 (July 
Oct. 1958). Ed.: J. J. Blitz. Elizabeth, N.J.: Greek and 
Byzantine Studies, P. O. Box 184 (Eur. repr.: Col. R 
W. Bartlett, Karneadou 41, Athens). Quarterly. $7.00 

r year; single nos. $2.00 

Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medioevale. Vol. 1 
1 (Jan.-Apr. 1959). Edd.: E. Paratore, C. Giannelli 
Vinay. Rome: Edizioni dell’ Ateneo, Via Caio Mario 
Quarterly. L. 3000 (foreign $5.00); single nos. I 
($2.00) 

Romanitas. Revista de Cultura Romana (Lingua 
tituicdes e Dereito). Vol. 1, No. 1 (1958) Ed V 

da Nobrega Rio le Jane ITO Soc 3ras kk ra t¢ 

nanista Av. Rio Branco 185. $1.50 








CW, VOL. LIII (1959-1960) 


We are happy to announce, as we go to 
press with the final issue of the current 
volume, that Volume 53 (1959-60) will com- 
prise NINE issues, dated October 1959 through 
June 1960, instead of the eight in Vols. 51-52. 

That we find ourselves in a position to in- 
crease materially the size of the forthcoming 
value—and that WITHOUT increase in the 
established subscription price—is due, of 
course, primarily to the invaluable loyalty and 
interest of our readers and advertisers, to all 
of whom we extend at this time our sincerest 
thanks and compliments. 

The advantages of the extended publication 
year are perhaps obvious: better coverage of 
classical news; less pressure upon, and better 
service from, the hard-worked Reviews and 
Books Received departments; generally im- 
proved diversification of contents. Present 
plans call for the mailing of Vol. 53, No. 1 
(October 1959) about Sept. 20, 1959; issues 
2-8 as nearly as possible to the 20th of the 
month preceding date of publication; and No. 
9 (June 1960) about May 15, 1960, in order to 
reach early vacationers in good season. 

It is planned to continue all the features 
which have proved useful and enjoyable to 
readers in the past, and efforts will also be 
made to provide an increasing number of is- 
sues in which a substantial portion of the 
contents will be centered around some theme 
of wide current interest. Thus we hope to de- 
vote the October number, the first of the new 
volume, to discussions, representing as many 
points of view as possible, of the special role 
of the classics in the currently much agitated 
question of the place of “foreign languages” 
in our school and college curricula. 

We respectfully point out to readers the 
obvious advantages, to themselves and to us, 
of immediate renewal of subscriptions—and, 
of course, of prompt notification to us in cases 
of change of address. We subioin the names 
of the secretaries of the several regional class. 
ical associations to whom subscriptions (recu 
larly $3.75, imeluding membership in the ap- 
propriate regional group) may be directed, 
and who can also provide details on various 
special rates for subscriptions to CW in com 
bination with other classical periodicals: 

Closs. Assn. of the Atlantic States (N Y., 
N.J., Pa., Del., Md., D.C.): Prof. F. G. Stockin, 
Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y. 

Class. Assn. of New England: Prof. C. W. 
Barlow, Clark University, Worcester 

Class. Assn. of the Pacific States (Cal., 
Ore., Wash., Ida., Mont., Nev.. Ariz., Alaska, 
Hawaii, B.C.): No. Sect.: Mr. J. Cavers, 
Ballard H.S., Seattle, Wash.; Central Sect.: 
Mr. E. Y. Lindsay, Grant Union ELS., Delt 
Paso, Cal.; So. Sect: Mrs. Louise M. J. 
Jones, P.O. Box 85, Edwards, Cal. 

Class. Assn. of the Middle West and South 
(other states and Ont.): Prof. J. N. Hough, 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Canadian (exe. Ont. and B.: see 
CAMWS and CAPS, resp.) and foreign sub 
scriptions ($3.75 and $4.25, resp.): Prof. F. 
G. Stockin, Houghton College, 
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The complete work to be in 4,640 pages. Small folio, printed in Copenhagen by Munksgaard. 

This DICTIONARY OF MEDIEVAL LATIN is an undertaking of the UNION ACADEMIQUE 
INTERNATIONALE. The Editorial Committee consists of the following: Fr. Arnoldi, Italy. J. 
H. Baxter, Great Britain. H. Hagendahl, Sweden. M, Roques, France. C. van Deyck, Belgium. 
P. van de Woestijne, Belgium. Franz Blatt, Denmark, Managing Editor. 

Since 1920 when the revision of the Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis Conditum a 
C. du Fresne Domino du Cange (1610-1688) was proposed a plan soon abandoned in favor 
of a DICTIONARY OF MEDIEVAL LATIN — national committees were established with the 
duty of preparing lists of texts produced in each country and of studying the vocabulary of 
these. The Academies of 17 countries affiliated to the Union Academique Internationale and 
several bodies not yet affiliated, have contributed to the enterprise. In 1950 the Union Acad- 
emique Internationale appointed an editorial committee to assemble the material in one centre 
and to begin the work of publication. 

The first fascicule appeared in the Spring of 1957 and with it the list of abbreviations used 
in the articles, It is intended to publish one or two fascicules each year, and the next will be 
M and N (in 1959). 


Our American price is to be based on actual exchange rate, 


NOW AVAILABLE: 
194p. Subscription price $12.00 


Index Scriptorum. 1957. 
Subscription price $ 6.00 


Fascicule I 1957. 231p 
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1958 TITLES 


LATIN FATHERS AND THE CLASSICS by H. Hagendahl. $ 8.75 
STATE AND CURRENCY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO 300 A.D. by S. Bolin. 10.00 
A COMMENTARY ON THE SURVIVING PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS by H. J. Rose. 

2 vols., paper. Each vol. 7.50 


NEWLY ACQUIRED TITLES 


ARISTOTLE IN THE ANCIENT BIOGRAPHICAL TRADITION by I. During. 10.00 
LATIN VERSE AND EUROPEAN SONG: A study in accent & rhythm by 
W. Beare. 7.50 


GREEK TRAGEDY by G. Norwood. 5.00 


PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS by A. Wedberg. 5.00 


(We have almost 50 titles on The Classical World. Please send for Complete Catalog) 
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